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Features This Week 


@ Building Up a Local Agency 
Continuing a popular series of articles dealing with 
sales promotion methods for fire and casualty agents. 
ry e a ‘ 
@ Terminations by Surrender and Lapse 
Annual tabulation by THe Spectator of the per 
cent to mean policies in force of terminations by 


surrender and lapse of twenty-eight life insurance 
companies from 1910 to 1929 inclusive. 


q Bretton Woods Meeting 


Telegraphic reports of the meeting of the New 
England Association of Insurance Agents. 


g Introducing a New Service 


The first of a series of model sales letters for local 
multiple-line insurance agencies. 



























































They’ve stopped this business .. . 


of llote and Carry 


to bring a great variety of files 


In the office of an Oklahoma insur- 
ance company frequently con- 
sulted, bulky volumes of maps were 
stowed away wherever there was 
a spare foot of space. Clerks spent 
costly time solving the riddle of 
stacked-up books .. then plodding 
several yards to a table where there 
was room to consult the maps. 


This business of tote and carry ate 
up valuable minutes. And it seemed 
impossible to stop ... and liable to 
grow more complicated and more 
costly with every increase in 
business. 


Then Counterheight Files were in- 
stalled. They made a perfect hous- 
ing for the clumsy, hard to handle 
volumes of maps. The top pro- 
vided ample working room ... at 
the correct height. . . and the books 
were underneath ... out of the 
way, yet instantly, conveniently 
accessible. 

All standard sizes are included in 
the Aristocrat III Counterheight 
line. And they are manyfilesin one. 
Substitute drawers may be inserted 


under the act of March 3, 1879. 
$4.00 per annum. 
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within a single cabinet. Books, 
blanks, card records, letters, checks, 
reports, supplies... all go under- 
neath... the topis free for working 
room. Units for cashiers. ..com- 
plete with cash drawer... are also 
included in the line. When coun- 
ters are to be extended filler sec- 
tions are available, eliminating the 
necessity for the purchase of addi- 
tional files... an important and 
substantial means of economy. 


If your office is crowded . . . if fre- 
quently consulted books and records 
are kept in out-of-the-way places. . 
if you need files or counters of any 
kind... it will be more than worth 
your while to check up on the sav- 
ings built into Aristocrat III Coun- 
terheights. Ask the nearest Rem- 
ington Rand man to bring you his 
suggestions for economy. There 
is no obligation. 


Library Bureau Division 


Remington Rand 


BUSINESS SERVICE 
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Bretton Woods Convention 


Neearly Six Hundred Registered at Ninth Annual Meeting of 
New England Association of Insurance A gents 


3S 
BRETTON Woops, N. H., July 9.— 


With a preliminary registration of 
nearly 600, the ninth annual conven- 
tion of New England Associations of 
insurance agents opened with a get to- 
gether dinner at the Mt. Washington 
Hotel here tonight. Insurance men 
and their families from all parts of 
New England are represented, with a 
large attendance of company officials 
and field men. It is the big insurance 
event of this year and the program is 
evenly divided between discussion of 
business problems, golf and bridge. 

Charles W. Varney of Rochester, 
N. H., general chairman of the con- 
vention presided at tonight’s dinner. 
George F. T. Trask of Manchester, 
N. H., president of the New Hampshire 
Association extended the greetings of 
the New Hampshire agents. 

The main speaker was James A. 
Beha, general manager of the National 
Bureau of Casualty and Surety Under- 
writers and former superintendent of 
insurance of New York, who addressed 
the agents on “self-determination in- 
surance-wise.” 
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An innovation this year will be three 
ten minute talks by local agents; A. C. 
Mason, Rutland, Vt., president, Ver- 
mont Agents Association; Paul A. Col- 
well, Providence, R. I., president, 
Rhode Island Association; Ivan E. 
Lang, Waterville, Me., past president, 
Maine Association. Chief interest at 
Wednesday’s session centered around 
the address of John R. Dumont, of 
New York, manager of the Interstate 
Underwriters Board, summarized else- 
where in this issue. 

Addressing the Association at its 
banquet Wednesday night, Col. Howard 
P. Dunham, Insurance Commissioner 
of Connecticut and president of the 
Nationat Convention of Insurance 
Commissioners, declared among other 
things that he was strongly in favor 
of the insurance companies and agents 
settling their own problems, if possible. 
Intervention by outside agencies may 
be expected when conditions develop 
which are likely to affect the public 
interest. 

“The past year” he said, “has been 
one of controversy in the insurance 


business, in which charges and 
counter-charges were made; a year in 
which rates and commissioners were 
the subjects of endless discussion at 
all kinds of meetings and in the in- 
surance and daily press. Altogether 
it has not been a happy year, which in 
addition saw premium income fall 
sharply and losses increase markedly. 
“Disturbing as have been the various 
controversies, they have nevertheless 
brought many things into the open and 
cleared the atmosphere of suspicions 
and mistrusts. The recent Chicago 
hearings on acquisition costs were 
singularly free of acrimony; the repre- 
sentatives of the different groups of 
agents, brokers and company officials 
presented their views fairly and with- 
out heat or passion. A remarkable 
array of facts and figures were mar- 
shalled by brilliant spokesmen. It was 
a credit to the business of insurance.” 
Colonel Dunham made it clear that 
he could not and did not speak for the 
commissioners’ acquisition cost com- 
mittee, but he ventured the statement 
(Concluded -on page. 21) 
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ANY successful life underwriters 
M rely almost entirely upon the daily 
newspapers for new leads. I wonder 
how much they are indebted to these 
same dailies for the successful closing 
of the prospects thus found. That is, 
indebted if it is proper to assume that 
the columns and columns of news 
stories devoted to all manner of death 
tends to influence the average reader 
to a more serious consideration of his 
own invulnerability. I think it must. 

ro * co 

HE trend of such news is, of course, 
jie regular and unvarying as to 
escape emphasis but it can be illus- 
trated by citing the first page of any 
daily newspaper. Take, for instance, 
Monday’s issue of the New York World 
wherein seven of fourteen items on page 
one bear witness to the unceasing ac- 
tivities of the Grim Reaper. In these 
stories the reader learns of a varied 
death toll. Everything from a barrel 
plunge over Niagara Falls to “Murders 


Sweetheart and Shoots Self” is de- 
tailed, including the usual prosaic 
“Sunday Auto Fatalities.” And so it 


goes, day after day. Men read this 
news through the years and end up 
by buying rated up policies for large 
amounts after middle age. 
* * * 

DO not contend, by any means, that 
I the average middle aged business 
man will some day develop the con- 
viction that he is likely to “Murder 
Sweetheart” or that he may go to a 
watery grave in Niagara Gorge. It is 
merely the principle of advertising at 
work—constant repetition of a thought 
that people choose to ignore when left 
to their own devices. In most cases, 
perhaps, it is the old sub-conscious mo- 
tivation because every man alive is, in 
his own estimation, an exception to the 
rule of averages. But at the same time 
most of us like to play safe. 

* * * 


F it were not for this tendency of 

mankind to ignore obnoxious laws 
of average the life agent might realize 
a handsome income through the sale 
of “Penitentiary Insurance” as a side 
line because any actuary can tell you 
that one’s chances for a term are alarm- 
ingly high and statistics show a pretty 
representative cross-section of popula- 
tion behind bars. But the tendency of 
mankind to go after life insurance after 
it is difficult or impossible to pass an 
examination can be capitalized. Talk 
this point to young men, borrowing 
from the flour sack the old argument 
“Eventually, Why Not Now?” 





EPORTS of the hundreds of insur- 
R ance companies are quite natural- 
ly received, digested and prepared for 
the intelligence of the laymen by the 
statistical experts of THE SPECTATOR. 
But some of them also reach my desk 
now and then and, once in awhile, they 
surprise and delight me. 

* * * 

ARLY this week, for instance, I 
Fijreceivea “Forsakringsaktiebolaget 
Skandia,” a book 13 inches high and 9 
wide, running to 121 pages, with uncut 
leaves, which I like, and containing, in 
addition to many graphic charts of such 
things as Terme-Fixe Assurance and 
Probability Function of Mixed Type. 

* * * 

ERUSING its pages is a great joy, 
Pana I trust I am not presumptive in 
asserting that the Skandia Insurance 
Co., Ltd., Stockholm, is to be congratu- 
lated on celebrating its seventy-fifth an- 
niversary by issuing this jubilee publi- 
cation. 

* * * 

N the same day there came the an- 
O nual report of the Bureau of Post 
Office Life Insurance for the Fiscal 
Year 1928-9 from the Department of 
Communications, Tokio, Japan. 

* * * 

EADING all of this is denied me, 

for a great deal is printed in the 
beautiful characters which, I assume, 
make up the printed language of Japan. 
But a good deal of it is in English-—the 
result of the foreign influence, I dare 
say—and the charts, printed in colors, 
are splendid. 

* * * 

HERE are 154 pages in this report, 
y poe it is a temptation, as R. W. S. 
expresses it, not to make generous quo- 
tations. I discover that no medical ex- 
amination is required, but, instead, the 
personal interview of an official of the 
post office with the applicant is re- 
quired in all cases. To prevent un- 
healthy persons from entering into busi- 
ness, the full sums insured are not paid 
if the insured dies within two years 
from date of issue of the policy. If he 
dies within one year of that date the 
total sum of premiums paid is returned, 
and if he is lucky enough to hold out 
and dies within two years, one-half of 


the sum insured is paid. 
* * * 


OME of the illustrations are really 

fascinating. The one showing dis- 
tribution of contracts in force at the 
end of the fiscal year might easily win 
a prize at the annual exhibition of the 
Independent Artists. 





HEN the Edward R. Hardys, fa- 
ther and son, debarked from the 
liner Tuscania at New York harbor on 
Tuesday, Edward R. Hardy, Jr., stole 
the limelight from his parent, as far 
as the ship news reporters were con- 
cerned. This may be because of the 
fact that Mr. Hardy, Jr., although he 
is shortly to be ordained a minister of 
the Episcopal Church, is still alluded 
to in the public prints as a prodigy, 
because he is the master of some twen- 
ty-eight languages and graduated Phi 
Beta Kappa from Columbia University 
at the age of fifteen; or it may be due 
to the fact that Mr. Hardy, Sr., was 
inaccurately referred to as the head of 
the School of Commerce of New York 
University. Mr. Hardy does lecture at 
the School of Commerce, it is true, but 
it is only one of his many occupations 
which include the assistant manager- 
ship of the New York Fire Insurance 
Exchange, and the secretaryship of the 
Insurance Society of New York and the 
Insurance Institute of America, among 
others. Mr. Hardy attended the con- 
ference of the Chartered Insurance In- 
stitute of Great Britain at Sheffield. 
* * * 
NSURANCE threatens to become an 
active issue in the Alabama guber- 
natorial campaign. Agents throughout 
the State, particularly those affiliated 
with the Birmingham Fire and Cas- 
ualty Insurance Exchange, feel very 
strongly about the question of fictitious 
automobile fleets, on which point they 
are at loggerheads with the present 
commissioner, George H. Thigpen. Doc- 
tor Thigpen approves the plan of in- 
cluding employees’ ears in corporation 
fleets on the ground that “the poor 
man has as much right” as the cor- 
poration and its officials. This is an 
infallible political argument despite the 
fact that it has nothing to do with the 
insurance point involved. The gover- 
nor appoints the insurance commission- 
er, which is, of course, the chief angle 
of interest to the Alabama insurance 
man. 
* * * 


N the great State of New York there 

is likewise no little comment on the 
political feature of insurance commis- 
sionerships. In this instance there is 
little to complain of in the calibre of 
appointees, both Democratic and Re- 
publican administrations have acquitted 
themselves admirably in this direction 
in recent years, but the point is made 
that the State is always susceptible to 
being relieved of its superintendent of 
insurance on short notice. 
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A Sales Letter Service 


N the Fire and Casualty Edu- 

cational Section of THE SPEC- 
TATOR this week appears the first 
of a series of sales letters that, 
we are convinced, will be of value 
to every insurance agent. The 
writer is an expert in insurance 
publicity and advertising work. 
In his introductory article he as- 
serts that many men, insurance 
agents included, are indifferent 
letter writers. No one is apt to 
deny this statement. He also 
says that, next to actual conver- 
sation, a well written letter en- 
ables the insurance agent to sell 
insurance. We believe experience 
has shown that to be a truth. 
And it is also true, as the author 
states, that there is a technique to 
good letter writing—‘technique 
THE SPECTATOR 
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in what to say and what to leave 
unsaid, technique in how much 
and how little to set forth, tech- 
nique in the choice of words, in 
arrangement—technique in the 
studied use of every factor that 
enters in the production of a mes- 
sage that appears to be anything 
but studied, to the reader. 

It is the purpose of these letter 
pages—two will be published 
each month until the end of the 
year—to show by sample letters 
and by explanatory material 
what good letters are, to explain 
the technique of writing letters 
that will have a real selling force, 
and how to use them to the best 
advantage. This service will also 
present to SPECTATOR readers the 
opportunity to have expert atten- 
tion given their individual letter 
writing problems. The letters 
will appear, as we have said, 
twice a month, one, devoted to 
life insurance selling, in the life 
educational section, and one, deal- 
ing with fire and casualty insur- 
ance, in the fire and casualty edu- 
cational section. 


Combined Surrender and 
Lapse Termination Rates 


N writing in THE SPECTATOR 

of July 18, 1929, on the termi- 
nation rates by surrender and 
lapse of the year ending Dec. 31, 
1928, the statement was made 
that unemployment and business 
depression raised these ratios 
more effectively and more quickly 
than does any lack of interest 
in production or conservation by 
life underwriters. The truth of 
this assertion was not long in 
coming to proof. In a tabulation 
presented in SPECTATOR Statis- 
tics, it is shown that twenty-eight 
of the older life insurance com- 
panies had a combined lapse and 
surrender rate for the year 1929 
of 5.71 per cent. This ratio is 
0.42 per cent higher than in 1928 
and 0.36 per cent higher than in 
1927. It seems evident that the 
cause of this increase lies with 
the business depression which 


7 





in the stock market 
crash in the fall of 1929, as well 
as the unemployment situation 
during the latter part of that 
year, rather than to any lack of 
effort on the part of life insur- 


centered 


ance men. 

It is rather a tribute to the 
countrywide recognition of the 
value of life insurance that these 
termination rates show such a 
slight percentage of increase. 
Statistics for the year indicate 
that while the rank and file of the 
policyholders were, in company 
with most others, in need of ready 
money, they, nevertheless, made 
every effort to hold on to their 
life insurance policy as their best 
investment. And while a very 
marked increase was made in the 
loans to policyholders during 
1929, there was no such propor- 
tionate increase in surrendered 
and lapsed policies. 

It has previously been pointed 
out that life insurance companies 
exercise enormous influence upon 
industrial and commercial enter- 
prise through the necessity im- 
posed upon them of investing 
their steadily augmented funds. 
A thorough study into the force 
of this situation might well re- 
sult in an investment method 
which would not only tend to off- 
set increases in lapse and surren- 
der rates in times of economic 
depression but might also go far 
to overcome through their invest- 
ing funds sectional business de- 
clines. 

The table mentioned: above 
shows a record for twenty years 
of twenty-eight companies as re- 
gards combined terminations by 
surrender and lapse. The lowest 
rate or 3.95 per cent, resulted in 
1918, while the highest or 6.35 
per cent, was suffered in 1921. In 
only one year of the entire twenty 
years was there a higher rate than 
in 1929. The average for the five 
year period of 1925 to 1929 was 
5.21 per cent and is 0.12 per cent 
lower than the preceding five- 
year period from 1920 to 1924. 
The total average for the twenty- 
year period was 5.09 per cent. 


Editorial 












In considering results of the in- 
dividual companies in 1929 as 
compared to 1928, it is found that 
nine of the twenty-eight compa- 
nies showed a lower termination 
rate in 1929 than in the year 
previous. 

In the table is shown the rate 
of termination by surrender and 
lapse to the mean number of poli- 
cies in force. This includes only 
the ordinary business of the com- 
pany and excludes therefrom both 
industrial and group insurance. 
Those companies which include 
in their ordinary account inter- 
mediate business naturally show 
a higher rate than those having 
only regular ordinary policies. 

When comparing lapse rates, 
it should also be remembered that 
terminations by lapse are chiefly 
among policies less than ten 
years old, and that therefore, rap- 
idly growing companies are most 
likely to show high lapse rates. 

In next week’s exhibit the con- 
tents of this table will be divided 
into its two component parts and 
will show in two tables what the 
results have been by lapse and 
through surrender of insurance 
policies, respectively. A supple- 
mentary table will also give for 
1929, with the lapse and surren- 
der termination rates, a ratio of 
termination through expiry and 
the rate at which insurance was 
revived in 1929. 


Collision and Property 
Damage 

IRE insurance companies 

write the majority of the 
automobile collision insurance 
and the casualty companies write 
the greater part of the property 
damage insurance. It was action 
in line with common sense and 
the best interests of all concerned 
that resulted in the decision of 
the fire companies to accept the 
rates and forms of the casualty 
companies for the writing of the 
property damage and of the cas- 
ualty companies, in turn, to be 
entirely guided by the rates and 
forms promulgated by the fire 
companies for the writing of the 


Editorial 


collision insurance. The agree- 
ment went into effect the first of 
this month. Naturally the fire 
companies with their greater ex- 
perience in the collision line are 
the more expert there and so best 
fitted to make the proper rates, 
and the same thing applies to the 
casualty companies in regard to 
property damage insurance. If 
there should develop any difficul- 
ties in connection with the com- 
missions to be paid they could 
easily be adjusted. 





Birmingham Agents Elect 
New Officers 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA., July 7.—John 
Outcault, general agent of Penn Mu- 
tual Life, has been elected president of 
the Birmingham Association of Life 
Underwriters to succeed Hinson Sibley. 
C. C. Greer, special agent of John 
Hancock Life was elected vice-presi- 
dent and Ormand O. Black, of Protec- 
tive Life, was reelected secretary- 
treasurer. To serve with the officers on 
the board of governors the following 
were chosen: R. J. Partain, W. T. Rod- 
dey, Tram Sessions, Coke S. Wright, R. 
Winston Roberts and John M. Bradley. 








man. 


all to say. 








CONTRASTS 


There’s the family provider who ne- 
glects his life insurance because, as he 
says: “I can’t live within my income.” 


Then there’s the widow of the 
uninsured or underinsured 
She suffers because, 
as she puts it: “I can’t live 
without an income.” 


And, more’s the pity, those who 
feel most this neglect of 
their welfare are the chil- 
dren, who have nothing at 


Pass this picture on 
to your prospect 


The Prudential 


Insurance Company of America 
Epwarp D. Durrie.p, President 
Home Office, Newark, New Jersey 
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Speakers Named for 
1930 Convention 





Tentative Program Gives 
Impetus to “On To 
Toronto Movement” 





Many Surprise Features 





First Glimpse of Program Shows 
New Speakers of Inter- 
national Fame 


From the publicity headquarters of 
the International Convention of Cana- 
dian and United States Life Under- 
writers, which will be held at Toronto, 
Sept. 24, 25 and 26, comes confirma- 
tion of the forecast made in an earlier 
release, namely, that this year’s con- 
vention will eclipse in general interest 
and helpfulness any previous meeting 
of the two national associations. In the 
words of the most recent announcement 
to members, “Don’t say you can’t af- 
ford to go. Regardless of who you are 
or where located, you can’t afford to 
stay away.” And the tentative program 
bears out this statement. 

The program committee, headed by 
Leon Gilbert Simon for the United 
States and by J. G. Taylor for the Do- 
minion, have been hard at work on 
these arrangements ever since January, 
and while the list is now virtually com- 
plete there is promised one more fea- 
ture to be supplied by an individual of 
international prominence in addition to 
still further refinements and elabora- 
tions in the entertainment and “side 
issue” programs. Among the special at- 
tractions in this respect are the usual 
series of breakfast sessions; a mana- 
gers’ session under the direction of 
John Marshall Holcombe, Jr.; an open 
forum, to be conducted by James Elton 
Bragg, of New York University, and 
an affair thus far wrapped in mystery 
which is entitled, “Cabaret and Can- 
ada Dry.” 
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San Jacinto Life Advertises 
Prominent Patrons 


DALLAS, TEX., July 7.—The San 
Jacinto Life Insurance Company 
of Beaumont is putting some per- 
sonal touches in its newspaper 
advertising campaign. The com- 
pany is using page spreads in 
the Beaumont dailies, displaying 
four to five letters from promi- 
nent Beaumont and vicinity busi- 
ness men telling why they carry 
from $25,000 to $100,000 life in- 
surance with the San Jacinto. It 
is reported the new advertising 
scheme is making a very favor- 
able impression on the public and 
is getting business for the com- 
pany. The San Jacinto takes the 
position that but few persons 
know the big business men of 
that vicinity carry big policies 
in the company until they read 
these letters over the signatures 
of the assured. 











The Canadians have produced a 
“playlet” entitled—like the convention 
theme—“Life Underwriting: Yester- 


,day, Today and Tomorrow.” Those who 


have been vouchsafed a “private show- 
ing” venture the prophesy that the his- 
trionically inclined among the life un- 
derwriters of two nations will find in 
this for years to come the outlet for 
their talents and proclivities. Fred 
Gerred, C. L. U., of Toronto, is the 
author. 
The Speakers 

The list of speakers who will ad- 
dress the meeting is as follows: 

R. C. Borden and A. C. Bussey, Asso- 
ciate Professors of Public Speaking, 
New York University, New York. 

Louis M. Crandall, Special Agent, 
New England Mutual Life Insurance 
Company, Norwich, Conn. | 

William F. Deneen, Educational Di- 
rector, Mutual Life Insurance Co. of 
N. Y., Chicago, Il. 

(Concluded on page 42) 


Connecticut Report on 
Life Business 





Policy Loans in Force Show 
Hundred Per Cent In- 
crease Over 1929 


42 Companies Report 








Ordinary, Group and Industrial 
Lines Substantially Higher 
Than Last Year 


The unprecedented demand for 
policy loans following the severe break 
in the stock market last fall is re- 
flected in the statistics contained in 
the annual report of the Connecticut 
Insurance Department which was 
issued July 8 by Insurance Commis- 
sioner Howard P. Dunham, and which 
covers the business of 1929. The re- 
port was compiled from the annual 
statements of the forty-two life insur- 
ance companies which operated in 
Connecticut in 1929, including the five 
Connecticut companies. 

Policy loans in force in all companies 
increased $337,171,983.83 over the 
previous year. This was a gain of al- 
most 100 per cent over the increase 
during the year ending Dec. 31, 1928, 
when the total gain was $181,405,069. 

The increase in the total policy loans 
of the Connecticut companies—Travel- 
ers, Aetna Life, Connecticut General, 
Connecticut Mutual, and Phoenix Mu- 
tual—was $36,547,664 during 1929 over 
the previous year. This increase was 
more than double the gain for the 
year ending Dec. 31, 1928, when the rise 
amounted to $16,326,336. 

The forty-two life insurance com- 
panies operating in Connecticut, in- 
cluding the Connecticut companies, 
issued a total of $193,807,634 in new 
Ordinary Life insurance in this State 
during 1929, representing an increase 
over 1928 of $15,878,067. 

The Connecticut life insurance com- 

(Concluded on page 42) 
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Atlantic Life President 
Is Optimistic 





Finds Business Conditions Sound 
in Tour of Country with 
Agency Head 


The Atlantic Life Insurance Com- 
pany reports new business substan- 
tially ahead of last year’s record, 
Angus O. Swink, the president, has an- 
nounced. May and June were the best 
months in the company’s history in 
paid-for business, and a new mark 
was set for the first half of the year. 

“The real thing that counts is the 
net increase of insurance in force,” 
Mr. Swink said. “Our net increase for 
this year is 50 per cent in excess of 
the same period last year. We are 
adding to our man power and the com- 
pany is showing a substantial increase 
in all accounts.” 

Mr. Swink takes a hopeful view of 
business conditions.. He has just re- 
turned from a tour of the Midwest 
agencies made with W. H. Harrison, 
vice-president and superintendent of 
agencies. While there is an unques- 
tioned let up, many signs of improve- 
ment were seen. Mr. Swink is not per- 
mitting his force to relax, but is urging 
greater effort, and he reports results 
highly gratifying. A material increase 
in the company’s force has been one 
way of meeting the challenge. Greater 
advances are anticipated for the second 
half of the year. 

In the past two months Mr. Harrison 
has visited all of the company’s agen- 
cies in twenty-six States, including the 
Pacific Coast. 





Benjamin S. Beecher Joins Sen- 
tinel Life as Executive Vice-Pres. 


Benjamin S. Beecher, has been ap- 
pointed executive vice-president by the 
Sentinel Life Insurance Company of 
Kansas City. He is a native of Ne- 
braska, where he was born in 1888. 
His college education was acquired in 
Bradley Polytech and Wiscensin 
University where he graduated in 1910. 
From college Mr. Beecher went 
directly to the insurance department of 
Wisconsin as assistant actuary and re- 
mained with the department until 1916 
in various capacities and qualified for 
membership in the American Institute 
‘of Actuaries. In 1916 Mr. Beecher 
went with the National Guardian Life 
of Madison, Wis. He was successively 
field supervisor, actuary, secretary and 
finally vice-president, and in the latter 
part of his administration he had direct 
charge of agency administration. 

Mr. Beecher took time out during the 
World War to serve as a captain in the 
80th Infantry. Imniediately after the 
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armistice was signed he spent a year 
as actuary of the Rhode Island depart- 
ment. He also served the government 
in the revision of tax rulings as apply- 
ing to insurance companies in 1919, re- 
turning to the National Guardian Life 
in January, 1920, where he has been 
for the past ten years. 

His duties at the home office of the 
Sentinel Life will be to supervise the 
home office machinery which handles 
the business which our agents procure. 
Being a practical field man, an expert 
on insurance generally, and an actuary, 
Mr. Beecher combines a number of es- 
sential qualities which are rarely 
found in the same person. 


work. 


N ARCHITECTURAL LANDMARK OF DIGNITY AND 
BEAUTY, this building is primarily an ideal workshop. Its 
3,800 employees enjoy the maximum of good air, sunlight and quiet 
possible in the intense life of Manhattan, as well as 20th Century 
utilities and convenience that multiply human efficiency in the day’s 


NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Madison Square, New York, N. Y. 
DARWIN P. KINGSLEY, President 





Home Life Agents Meeting 


The convention of the Home Life In- 
surance Company of New York was 
held at Quebec, July 9 and 10. Most 
important of the addresses was the 
discussion of modern prospecting meth- 
ods and the changes that the new 
soliciting methods, and new policy 
forms, have made in the way to get 
and study sales opportunities which 
talk was given by Dr. Charles J. Rock- 
well, of Chicago. No longer will time- 
honored methods answer the require- 
ments, if standardized sales talks are 
to be successfully used, or special 
policy plans intelligently presented 
said the speaker. 
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Prudential Mortgage Loans 
for Six Months 


Nearly Eighty-five Million A ggre- 
gate With Over Fifty Mil- 
lions on Dwellings 


Newakk, N. J., July 10.—Real estate 
mortgage loans made by the Pruden- 
tial Insurance Company of America 
during the first six months of 1930 
amounted to $84,911,633.98, according 
to an announcement from the com- 
pany’s home offices here today by Ar- 
chibald M. Woodruff, vice-president in 
charge of this activity. 

Adhering to its policy of helping in 
the construction of homes and apart- 
ments, the Prudential loaned $53,928,- 
805 of this sum for such purposes. 
There were 8384 dwelling loans for 
$46,208,205 and 392 apartment loans 
for $7,720,600, affording living accom- 
modations for 12,825 families. 

Farm loans totalled 2863 for $14,- 
487,924.15, a marked increase over the 
first six months of 1929, when 1876 
farm loans were made for the sum of 
$9,416,901. 

The remainder of the $84,911,633.98 
loaned during the first half of 1930 is 
represented by 177 mortgages on city 
properties other than those for resi- 
dential purposes, the total investment 
being $16,494,904.83. 





New York Association Com- 
mittee Chairmen 


Leon Gilbert Simon, president of 
the Life Underwriters’ Association of 
the City of New York, Inc., has an- 
nounced his appointments as chair- 
men of the various committees which 
will carry on the activities of the 
Association during his administration. 
The committee chairmen follow: Com- 
mittee on Business Conduct, Mervin 
L. Lane, Home Life; Sales Congress 
and Banquet, Robert L. Jones, State 
Mutual Life; Educatidnal, Edward J. 


Sisley, Travelers; Budget, Harry 
Everts Morrow, Penn Mutual Life; 
Membership, Theodore M. Riehle, 


Equitable Life of U. S. A.; Law & 
Legislation, Julian S. Myrick, Mutual 
Life; National Convention, Gustav C. 
Wuerth, Penn Mutual Life; Entertain- 
ment, John M. Fraser, Connecticut 
Mutual Life; Underwriting Fund, 
William R. Collins, Travelers; Co- 
operation with Trust Companies, 
Graham C. Wells, Provident Mutual 
Life; Conservation, Walter E. Barton, 
Union Central Life; Reception, James 
P. Graham, Jr., Aetna Life; Company 
Relations, George A. Kederich, New 
York Life; Complaint, Russell M. 
Simons, Home Life; Institutional Ad- 
vertising, Frank J. Mulligan, Guar- 
dian Life. 
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Alice Hayes Lovelace 


Miss Alice Hayes Lovelace, daughter 
of Griffin M. Lovelace, vice-president of 
the New York Life, died at Boston, 
Monday, June 9, after an illness of four 
weeks. She was born in Paris, France, 
in November, 1906. She majored in fine 
arts and was graduated from Barnard 
College in 1928. The past two years she 
had been studying landscape architec- 
ture at Columbia University. She re- 
quired one more year to complete that 
course, after which she expected to 
complete her studies in England. 


Consecutive Gains in 1930 


June marked the sixth consecutive 
month in 1930 in which the production 
of the Northwestern National Life 
agency force surpassed the same 
month in 1929, the June total of $7,- 
440,594 being a fitting finish to the first 
half of the year. This was the best 
June in the company’s history. The 
best previous June was in 1929 when 
the production was $6,803,000. 
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Insurance in Force 
1923 One Billion 
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Scranton-Pittsburgh, Pa. 
General Agency of a Pennsylvania Company 


Territory unsurpassed and large enough for an un- 
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Jefferson Standard Agents 
in Novel Contest 





Vice-Presidents Vie for Chance 
to Designate Annual Con- 
vention City 


An unusually interesting compaign 
to stimulate production and revivals 
during the usually dull month of July 
has been inaugurated by the Jefferson 
Standard Life of Greensboro, N. C. 
The company has not yet selected the 
place for holding its next annual 
agency convention. The vice-president 
receiving the largest number of “votes” 
during the contest will have the 
privilege of making the choice. Three 
tickets are headed by Vice-Presidents 
Charles W. Gold, W. T. O’Donohue, 
and F. E. Cann. The symbols of the 
“tickets” are respectively a goat, a 
donkey and a camel. Ballots have 
been shipped to the field, and each 
$1,000 of paid for, written and revived 
business entitles the agent to 1000 
votes. 

This amusing campaign is having 
the effect desired, and has met with a 
hearty and prompt response on the 
part of the field forces. H. G. Mitchell, 
assistant manager of the company’s 
sales promotion department originated 
the unique plan. 


Sidney M. Auer Dies 


Sidney M. Auer, one of the leading 
members of the Willard Regan agency 
in New York City of The Connecticut 
Mutual Life Insurance Company, died 
suddenly July 2. Mr. Auer had been 
with The Connecticut Mutual for some 
years. 


Lester Brooks Agency Production 


The Lester Brooks agency of the 
Jefferson Standard, with Charlotte, 
N. C., headquarters has just observed 
its annual loyalty week. As a result 
45 agents produced 542 applications 
for life insurance, totaling $1,509,000. 
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The Missouri State Life is sincerely striving to render 
progressive service. Its Executives, Officers and Depart- 
ment Heads are constantly on the alert to give helpful co- 
operation of the most practical character. The Company 
knows the value of Agents—it is fully aware of their prob- 
lems, and seeks at all times to maintain a close relationship 
and sympathetic understanding between its Home Office and 
Field forces with a view of rendering service that will make it 
easier for the Agent and enable him to give complete satis- 
faction to his clients. It is this progressive spirit—this spirit 
of cooperation and service, extending through every Depart- 
ment and every Agency of the Company, that is responsible 
for the Company’s wonderful growth. It is the principal 
factor that gives to the Missouri State Life the distinction of 
being “The Progressive Company.” 


More than 
$1,240,000,000.00 


of insurance in force 


Missouri State Life Insurance Company 
HILLSMAN TAYLOR, President 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 








MISSOURI STATE LIFE 
THE PROGRESSIVE COMPANY | 
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Shenandoah Life Passes 
Hundred Million 


Virginia Company Organized in 
1916 Now Has $102,818,167 


Insurance in Force 





The Shenandoah Life Insurance Com- 
pany, Roanoke, Va., is now in the one 
hundred million dollar class since, at 
the end of the past month, it had busi- 
ness in force to the amount of $102,- 
818,167. The showing is all the more 
remarkable since the company began 
business Feb. 1, 1916, at which time it 
had a paid-in capital of $120,920 and 
a surplus of $73,638, and its present 
splendid growth has been accomplished 
in fourteen years and five months. At 
the present time the company has over 
a half million dollars in surplus. 

On Dec. 31 last the company had 
total admitted assets of $5,437,406 with 
a surplus of $1,000,647, including capi- 
tal paid in. During 1929 premium re- 
ceipts totaled $1,640,182 and payments 
to policyholders were $720,434. The ex- 
cess of income over disbursements 
amounts to $597,120. It closed the year 
with $86,205,300 of insurance out- 
standing, being a gain of $13,931,300 
during the year. The rapid strides that 
the company is making is well indicated 
from the fact that since Dec. 31 last the 
gain in insurance outstanding has 
amounted to $16,612,867, more in the 
first half of 1930 than in the entire 
year of 1929. 


Consistent Growth 


Ever since its organization the com- 
pany has shown a steady and consistent 
growth. It issues non-participating in- 
surance only on standard forms, in- 
cluding disability and double indemnity 
benefits. Since its organization the com- 
pany has been under the same manage- 
ment, and no mergers or reinsurances 
have been made. 

R. H. Angell is the president and the 
other officers are: E. Lee Trinkle, vice- 
president; W. L. Andrews, secretary- 
treasurer; F. C. Collings, assistant sec- 
retary-treasurer; L. St. J. Thomas, au- 
ditor; W. J. Henson, general counsel; 
J. H. Dunkley, medical director; J. 
Brookes Smith, actuary, and Charles E. 
Ward, manager of agencies. 

The company has always had the 
backing of substantial business men, 
and its board of directors includes 
many leading figures in the business 
and financial affairs of Roanoke. The 
company operates in the following 
States: Virginia, Tennessee, West Vir- 
ginia, New Jersey, North Carolina, 
Pennsylvania, Florida, South Carolina, 
Kentucky, Maryland, Georgia, Ala- 
bama, Massachusetts, Arkansas and 
Ohio, and in the District of Columbia. 
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Liberty National Life Starts 
Industrial Department 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA., July 7.—Liberty 
National Life, of Birmingham, has an- 
nounced the establishment of an indus- 
trial department. President Robert P. 
Davison stated that recent acquisition 
of the industrial business of Citizens 
Life of Huntsville, Ala., totalling about 
$9,000,000, is the basis for Liberty Na- 
tional’s expansion program. Offices 
have already been opened at Huntsville, 
Ala., to administer Citizens’ industrial 
business, and the industrial department 
will also open offices in Birmingham. 


South Bend Underwriters 
Elect Officers 





Association Closes Fiscal Year 
With Substantial Growth 
in Membership 


Election of officers for the coming 
year, reorganizing the board of direc- 
tors and receiving annual reports con- 
stituted the business session at the last 
meeting of the Association of Life Un- 
derwriters of South Bend, Ind. The 
monthly luncheon and program fol- 
lowed the business meeting. Frank Ga- 
gen of the Hobbs Equitable agency in 
Chicago gave a talk on selling life in- 
come insurance. 

Members of the organization, by mail 
ballots, elected three new members of 
the board of directors to fill expira- 
tions. They were: Arguyle Brown of 
the Mutual Life of New York, Harry 
L. Rosen of the Metropolitan Life, and 
John F. De Haven of the Equitable 
Life. 

The new board of directors elected 
the following officers: Mr. De Haven, 
president, to succeed Loyal E. Wilson; 
Mr. Rosen, vice-president, and Henry 
Chillas, secretary-treasurer. Tecumseh 
Kilgore of the Union Central Life, was 
elected a member of the executive com- 
mittee of the national association. 

Reports of the officers showed the 
present membership of the association 
to be nearly 100, and it is hoped to pass 
this mark during the next month. 


Appointed by Equitable 


T. Howard Groves, since Jan. 1, 1927 
superintendent of agents for the 
Kansas City agency of the Equitable 
Life of the U. S. A., has been named 
manager for the Equitable at Portland, 
Ore., to succeed T. H. Rice. He 
assumed his new duties July 1. Mr. 
Groves joined with the Equitable in 
1924 as district manager at Columbia, 
Mo. 











YOUR 
HAPPINESS 


is necessary to your success. 
You must be content with 
the business you are in, en- 
couraged by the results you 
are getting, and optimistic 
over the future possibilities 
of your present connection. 
Your happiness and success 
require these conditions. 















Home office co-opera- 
tion is a big factor in 
deciding the attitude of 
the life insurance man 

toward his work. It 

has much to do with 
the results he gets 









CORDIAL 





and is an indica- 
tion of what he 
may look for- 
ward to in the future. 
Commonwealth 
agents receive the will- 
ing, cordial support of 
the home office. This 
cordial co-operation is the 
result of an understand- 
ing of the needs of the 
life insurance agent. It is 
no wonder COMMON- 
WEALTH agents are 
happy and_ successful. 
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LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
LOUISVILLE, KY. 
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General Agents Wanted 


Profitable territories now available in Florida, Vir- 
ginia, Kentucky and North Carolina. Write today to 


THE PROVIDENT LIFE AND 
ACCIDENT INSURANCE COMPANY 


of Chattanooga, Tennessee 


In accordance with 
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FREDERICK RICHARDSON, United States Manager 
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INSURANCE 


General Agency positions open at ; 
CUMBERLAND ROCKVILLE in One 








Modern Protection 


for up to the minute service to policy- 


cident Insurance Company 


ANNOUNCES 


a new line of Juvenile policies which will be 
issued from birth to age fourteen on either short 
or long term endowments, including twenty 
payment endowment at age 85. Additional bene- 
fits are also issued with these contracts which 
provide for waiver of premium in the event of 
death or total and permanent disability of the 


For complete information write direct ... and 


EUGENE E. REED, Vice-President 


UNITED LIFE and ACCIDENT 


United Life Bldg., Concord, New Hampshire 


Originators of Life and Accident Insurance United 
Policy 
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Whole-hearted Home Office Cooperation. 
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EXCHANGE LIFE 
Participating Automobile Insurance “ae” 
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in book form 





LOCAL AGENTS WANTED 


Fire, Theft, Collision, Property Damage, Publie Liability 











Send for this 
Book today. 
Your money 
back if you 
don’t profit 
byreading it! 
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ESTABLISHED 1869 


LONDON GUARANTEE & ACCIDENT CO., LTD. 
HEAD OFFICE, 55 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK 
J. M. Haines, United States Manager 
E. W. Lang, Resident Manager, 90 Maiden Lane, New York 








George Washington Life Insurance Co. 66 We want 2 ‘ 000 copies.. 


.1T WILL BE OUR OFFICIAL TEXTBOOK!” 
















O wrote the official of 

a large life insurance 
company after reading 
Walter Cluff’s new book 
on Life Underwriting 
Efficiency, which has just 
come off the press. 









Based upon the experi- 
ences and experiments of 
many years educational 
direction of thousands of 
life agents this book is 
being acknowledged as 
the best life insurance 
sales manual ever devel- 
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CONCLUDING ARTICLE OF A 
SERIES IN Four Parts. 


Relative Amount of Capital Stock and 
Other Funds 


In most instances, where the Dec. 
81, 1929, values per $1.00 of par of 
capital stock are less than those for 
the previous December 31st, it is be- 
cause of an increase in capital stock 
during the year, though such decreases 
might, of course, be due to a consid- 
erable reduction in surplus, through 
excessive stock or cash dividends or 
losses. If the dividends declared on 
the stock do not exceed the surplus 
earned in the year and no change in 
the amount of the capital stock is 
made, the value of the stock should 
increase from one year to the next, as 
will be found to be the case in the great 
majority of cases, by comparing the 
Dec. 31, 1928, values with those for 
Dec. 31, 1929. These increases indi- 
cate the normal yearly increasing value 
in the stock of those companies. 

By reviewing the column showing 
the value of the stock per $1.00 par 
value, it will be seen that the maxi- 
mum value on the basis of 10 years 
“purchase” is more than $52.00; i. e., 
more than 5000 per cent. Others ap- 
proach $25 or $15. A very high rate 
of value per $1.00 par indicates gen- 
erally a small amount of capital stock, 
with a comparatively large amount of 
surplus and large volume of insurance. 

The particular feature of a capital 
stock life insurance company, as dis- 
tinguished from a mutual life insurance 
company, is the additional security 
provided the policyholders by the capi- 
tal and other stockholders’ funds. Of 
course, that additional security is there 
whether it be in the form of capital 
stock or surplus (assigned or unas- 
signed). Nevertheless it would gen- 
erally be wise for a growing stock com- 
pany to increase its capital stock, 
either by stock dividends or by bring- 
ing in new capital stock money, so as 
to maintain roughly some established 
ratio of capital stock to insurance in 
force (or to policy reserves). A small 
amount of capital with comparatively 
large sums of surplus and policy re- 
serves has too much the appearance of 
the “tail wagging the dog.” 

The stockholders’ surplus is, theo- 
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Valuing a Stock Life Insurance 


Company 


By WILLIAM BreEIBY 


retically at least, subject to distribu- 
tion at the pleasure of the directors, 
and that would appear as a danger to 
some policyholders and possibly to 
some state officials and surely to dema- 
gogues who, if opportunity arose, would 
make the best of it. Incidentally, also, 
continuous large percentage dividends 
on capital stock might be made to ap- 
pear “immoral” by those who delight 
in causing trouble, all to the detriment 
of the particular company and to life 
insurance in general. 

The practice of some of the largest 
stock life insurance companies of in- 
creasing their capital stock as the in- 
surance in force (and consequently the 
policy reserve liability) increases is 
good practice, whether that capital 
stock increase be by stock dividends or 
by new money brought in for new stock 
issued. It is a recognition that the 
stockholders should be willing to “per- 
manently” invest security commensu- 
rate with the policy reserve funds held 
in trust. Many of us still have quite 
fresh in mind the deplorable conditions 
which had developed in one of the lar- 
gest life insurance companies and 
which were the prominent contributing 
causes calling forth the Armstrong or 
Hughes investigation of life insurance 
companies in New York back in 1905; 
a company which then had a surplus 
of eight hundred times, and policy re- 
serves nearly 3500 times, the capital. 

The policyholders have the right to 
expect that the stockholders will plow- 
in as invested capital sums commen- 
surate with their own financial inter- 
ests, especially, as one of the promi- 
nent arguments for a policyholder in- 
suring in a stock life insurance com- 
pany is the added security. Size of 
financial institutions does not scare us 
today as it did years ago. There 
might, however, be justifiable appre- 
hension where there is a comparatively 
small financial interest controlling the 
disposition of much vaster trust funds. 


Control of Companies 


The relative merits, from a _ policy- 
holder’s point of view, of a stock life 
insurance company and of a mutual 
life insurance company, are mooted. 
We have heard the contention on the 
part of some that stock life insurance 
companies are safer for the policy- 
holders, because the stockholders, being 





more conscious of their financial in- 
terest therein, are more likely to ex- 
ercise their rights of election and con- 
trol, than the policyholders of a mu- 
tual life insurance company. 

Despite the probability that the 
stockholders of a stock life insurance 
company take more direct interest in 
the management of their company than 
do the policyholders of a mutual life 
insurance company, change in the con- 
trol of a stock life insurance company 
is more readily accomplished than in a 
mutual life insurance company. What 
is everybody’s business seems to, be no- 
body’s business, but that of those who 
make it their business—a_ condition 
similar to that in our public affairs 
Consequently, except in the case of 
gross mismanagement, calling for in- 
tervention by the State, control of a 
mutual life insurance company is well 
nigh self-perpetuating. In view of the 
very excellent management for the past 
twenty-five years of most of the mutual 
life insurance companies, the mutual 
policyholders can be happy that that is 
the situation. 

Change in control of a stock com- 
pany might be to inefficient, and even 
dishonest, management. Two cases of 
that stand out prominently: One, now 
several years back, and the other with- 
in the past two years, in which the 
new “owners” promptly appropriated 
to themselves large sums, forcing the 
reinsurance or the liquidation of the 
companies. Of course, the possibilities 
of such situations are not peculiar to 
stock life insurance companies. Mi- 
nority holdings in any corporation are 
subject to change to inefficient or even 
dishonest management. 

In most of the States, merger of one 
life insurance company with another, 
or the reinsurance of one by another, 
is subject to review of and action by 
the Insurance Commissioner, either 
under specific provisions of the law or 
under authority assumed by the official. 
Transfer of stock ownership, however, 
does not seem to be subject to such re- 
view or approval. Consequently, con- 
trol of a stock life insurance company 
might pass without the State having 
a voice in the matter. 

Despite my reluctance to see any ex- 
tension of the busy-body activities of 
the Government, I would say that, in 
view of the possibility of disaster to the 
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policyholders, as well as to the minor- 
ity stockholders, it would seem to be 
desirable to have any contemplated 
change of ownership subject to some 
official or confidential independent re- 
view. It might be practicable to re- 
quire that, if some appreciable part, 
say 10 per cent or 20 per cent, of the 
capital stock of any company is to be 
transferred, the fact should be reported 
to the State insurance department or 
to some other dependable department 
before the transaction could be con- 
summated. It might be that such re- 
view could be exercised by some quasi- 
public body, such as, say, the National 
Convention of Insurance Commission- 
ers, rather than by the particular State 
insurance official, to possibly avoid the 
effects of political interests or that of 
local pride, which might enter into 
the matter when left entirely to the 
local State insurance official. 


Legal Discrimination Against Stock 
. Companies 


In general, the laws and the super- 
vision established by law in most of 
the States do not make any marked 
distinction between a stock life insur- 
ance company and a mutual life insur- 
ance company. They consider them as 
of the same nature. A _ distinction 
should be made. The State’s particu- 
lar responsibility is to see that the pub- 
lic is protected against loss and mis- 
representation. 

In accord with this theory the State 
would, as to both kinds of life insur- 
ance companies, see that the contracts 
issued clearly state the benefits prom- 
ised and the conditions to be met; that 
the methods of soliciting business are 
free of misrepresentation; that the 
companies are faithfully discharging 
the obligations under the contracts; and 
that the companies’ financial conditions 
and methods of operation assure the full 
discharge of all the obligations they 
assume. 

The distinction between the super- 
vision of a mutual life insurance com- 
pany and of a stock life insurance com- 
pany comes in the faithful performance 
of the terms of the contracts. A par- 
ticipation clause in a policy is in effect 
a promise on the part of the company 
that it will be operated efficiently and 
economically. The State therefore has 
responsibility in seeing that a company 
issuing participating policies so oper- 
ates. In the case of a stock company 
with only non-participating business, 
the degree of efficiency and economy 
of operation is the concern of the stock- 
holders. The State has no responsi- 
bility therein, so long as the ability of 
the company to discharge its obliga- 
tions is not impaired. 

This principle is recognized to a cer- 
tain extent in the laws of New York, 
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which under Section 97, exempt stock 
companies issuing only non-participat- 
ing business from complying with the 
limitation of expense provisions except 
those as to first year’s expense. Pre- 
sumably the reason for requiring stock 
companies issuing only non-participat- 
ing business to comply with the first 
year’s expense limitations is to allow 
them no advantage in competition for 


business over the mutual companies or 


companies issuing participating busi- 
ness. Competition for business resolves 
itself into competition for agents, and 
agents in life insurance, like those in 
any other line of business, are attracted 
by the highest compensation. There is 
a certain note of anomaly in such a law, 
in view of the more generally accepted 
principle, or shall we call it fetish, 
“competition is the life of trade,” re- 
flected in our anti-trust and anti-com- 
pact laws. It is generally conceded 
however, that limitation of first year’s 
expense applied to both non-partici- 
pating and participating companies as 
in New York has been of great benefit 
to the business, because of its having 
curtailed, if not eliminated, wild-cat 
scramble for business by companies 
doing business in New York. 

Several States still discriminate 
against stock companies, or non-partic- 
ipating companies, in favor of partici- 
pating companies, by requiring, in ef- 
fect, non-participating companies to 
charge premiums greater than re- 
quired, which it must be conceded is 
rather an illogical position for a State 
to take. 

In view of the proved soundness and 
applicability of the American Men 
Ultimate Table, a table made up from 
the actual experience of the life in- 
surance companies under modern con- 
ditions, no State can today justify its 
requiring reserves to be held on the 
American Experience Table of Mor- 
tality, a table made up 70 years ago, 
involving largely the opinion of the 
very able actuary who made up the 
table as to what would then be safe 
provision for mortality. 

It should be realized that a mutual 
life insurance company has an initial 
advantage over a  non-participating 
company, by virtue of its promise to 
distribute all its surplus to policy- 
holders. It does not need advantages 
secured it by unfair laws, such as re- 
quiring stock companies to charge pre- 
miums much in excess of what is 
needed. The community suffers when 
a creature of the State is not permitted 
to fully discharge the functions for 
which created. Life insurance com- 
panies should be permitted to do busi- 
ness on the American Men Ultimate 
Table of Mortality in all States, which, 
as previously stated, is absolutely safe 
for operation, especially when there is 


the added security of capital stock and 
other stockholders’ funds. 

Another illogical restriction against 
stock life insurance companies, as re- 
flected by the laws of New York, is 
that of prohibiting the issuance of both 
non-participating and _ participating 
business. We are all familiar with the 
genesis of that law. It is one of those 
resulting from the Armstrong investi- 
gation of life insurance companies back 
in 1905-1906. That there were abuses 
in the life insurance business at that 
time was all too plainly brought forth 
in that investigation. Some of the re- 
medial legislation perforce went to ex- 
tremes. The particular conditions 
which led up to some of those abuses 
were lost sight of in the cumulative 
effect of the testimony produced. Such 
I think was the case resulting in the 
prohibition of a company from doing 
both a non-participating and partici- 
pating business. The particular abuse, 
which was almost lost sight of, because 
of not being as spectacular in news- 
paper headings as that of “yellow dog 
funds,” princely salaries, nepotism, dis- 
advantageous underwriting syndicates, 
ete. (all really of comparatively minor 
importance), was the spending of pol- 
icyholders’ deferred dividend accumu- 
lations in unduly high compensation to 
agents, in the wild scramble, between 
the companies, to be recognized as the 
largest company. No true life insur- 
ance man would like to see any safe- 
guards let down which might eventual- 
ly result in similar abuses. “Eternal 
vigilance is the price of liberty” might 
be paraphrased: “Eternal vigilance is 
the price of clean business.” But those 
abuses were not due to the stock com- 
panies doing both a participating and 
non-participating business. 

There would be an incongruity in a 
mutual life company doing a non-par- 
ticipating business, which would not 
apply to a stock company. A stock life 
insurance company should be permitted 
to do both a non-participating and a 
participating business, provided it 
specifies in its participating policies 
and in its charter or articles of incor- 
poration, or by recorded resolution, the 
compensation, if any, which is to go 
to the stockholders on account of such 
participating business. It would then 
be merely a matter of proper account- 
ing, which could be easily devised and 
as readily supervised by the State. 

A stock company with its additional 
security of capital and other stock- 
holders’ funds can provide excellent 
service under participating policies. 
With the added security of the capital 
stock and other stockholders’ funds it 
would not need to withhold from the 
participating policyholders any contin- 
gency reserves, but could distribute all 
the earnings under those participating 
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policies to the policyholders as earned. 
Even if the stockholders were to be 
allowed some remuneration therefrom, 
for supplying the service and the added 
security, the net cost to such partici- 
pating policyholders could safely be 
made lower than that of many of the 
well managed mutual life insurance 
companies today. A law prohibiting, 
in effect, that class of business by a 
stock life insurance company is against 
the public interest. 


Life Company Organization 


The two most important jobs in a 
life insurance company are those of 
the agency director and of the actuary, 
including in the duties of the actuary 
that of underwriting, or “classification 
of risks.” Courtesy requires me to 
mention the agency man first. Alpha- 
betical order and professional pride 
would prompt me to place the actuary 
first. 

Next in line of importance, I would 
place together the board of directors 
and the president, even though the lat- 
ter is the ranking officer and has re- 
sponsibility as to the whole company. 

As has been seen by the figures pre- 
sented with this article, the results pro- 
duced by some of the companies have 
been almost pathetic, if not ludicrous. 
There seems little excuse, or warrant, 
for any stock life insurance company 
continuing in business if it cannot in- 
crease its volume and produce earnings. 
Almost without exception where that 
has not been accomplished, you find a 
company lacking either, or both, a good 
agency man and a good actuary, or 
those positions subordinated by those 
in control. 

Wise management would dictate the 
employment of a well qualified agency 
man and well qualified actuarial ser- 
vice. Money invested therein is soon 
returned in results, whereas economiz- 
ing therein is likely to make a waste 
of the money otherwise expended. 
Without a well qualified agency man, 
the business does not grow satisfac- 
torily, either in volume or character. 

Without qualified actuarial service, 
the company will not have the necessary 
technical guidance as to forms of cov- 
erage, adequate and competitive rates, 
proper classification of risks, correct 
analyses of conditions and reliable pro- 
grams and prognostications. 

An agency man must be a good judge 
of men; he must have initiative and 
imagination, must have understanding 
of good underwriting or classification 
of risks, but, above all, the quality of 
inspiring confidence and enthusiasm 
among the men he selects for agency 
work. 

The actuary, besides having the tech- 
nical qualifications and initiative and 
imagination, should have courage. Not 
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only that of saying “No” but that of 
saying “Yes” to new propositions. His 
attitude should be that attributed to 
the corporation lawyer, of finding a 
way of doing the things proposed on 
safe and sound bases. 

It is probably more difficult to select 
a good agency man than a good actu- 
ary, because there are no organizations 
or agencies whose stamp would mark 
the qualifications of the agency man, 
such as the Actuarial Society of 
America or the American Institute of 
Actuaries for the actuary. Fellowship 
in either of those two societies would 
be evidence that the candidate for the 
actuarial position had the required 
technical knowledge, and indicate at 
least the probability that he had the 
necessary practical knowledge and 
soundness of judgment to discharge 
the duties of the actuary. The pres- 
ence of those practical qualities would 
be revealed by interview. Experience 
even in a subordinate actuarial posi- 


tion in a company trains the young ac-. 


tuary for more responsible work in that 
or another company. Experience in the 
agency departments of other com- 
panies, or success in the agency field, 
does not demonstrate a man’s ability 
to act as the chief executive of the 
agency department. 

Even for a company just beginning, 
it would be a good investment, and 
one which will assure earlier profits, 
to pay the necessary salaries to attract 
a good agency man and good actuarial 
service. There might be some excuse 
for not starting off with a highly quali- 
fied agency man, because of the diffi- 
culty of selection, especially as a new 
company requires a particularly quali- 
fied agency man. To employ such a 
highly qualified man would require con- 
siderable outlay, in the way of sal- 
ary, before any appreciable volume of 
business is placed upon the books of 
the company. . 


There is little excuse, however, for 
not having qualified actuarial service. 
Even subjecting myself to the charge 
of “advertising,” I would say that many 
a company would find it an economy 
to engage the services of qualified con- 
sulting actuaries. A newly organized 
or young company should get better 
service from an experienced consult- 
ing actuarial firm than from many a 
highly qualified actuary whose only ex- 
perience has been with a company 
which had operated successfully for 
many years before his association; be- 
cause the problems of a newly or- 
ganized, or young company, are en- 
tirely different from those of a com- 
pany which had long since passed 
through the throes of starting. An 
experienced consulting actuary has seen 
many companies through those stages. 
The qualified consulting actuary ad- 
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vises and guides not only along lines 
more strictly called actuarial, but along 
those of agency matters, underwriting 
and general management. Even for a 
company with its own actuary, a con- 
sulting actuarial connection should be 
of distinct value. There is a natural 
tendency on the part of a young actu- 
ary to discourage the employment of 
a consulting actuarial firm, because he 
fears that it might appear to his supe- 
riors that he is thereby admitting in- 
experience or lack of confidence in him- 
self. He is apt to lose sight of the 
fact that as highly qualified as he 
might be, it is of vast benefit to him- 
self as well as to his company to have 
the opportunity of discussing the many 
problems which arise with an actuary 
of greater experience and independent 
of any particular company. There 
need be no reflection upon his qualifi- 
cations to seek such counsel, 

There will probably be some excep- 
tion taken to my listing the importance 
of the agency director and of the actu- 
ary before that of the president, and 
possibly for my bracketing the impor- 
tance of the president with that of the 
board of directors. 

The responsibilities and duties of the 
president are largely those of the board 
of directors, delegated to the president 
for execution. The board of directors 
represent the stockholders, or owners, 
of the company. The character of the 
men of the board of directors largely 
determines the character of the com- 
pany. With men of integrity and of 
broad and apt minds, trained in busi- 
ness and keen to grasp the significance 
of the reports made to them by the re- 
sponsible officers of the company, suc- 
cess of the company is furthered. A 
board of directors having the confi- 
dence of the community, which can be 
communicated to outlying fields as the 
company expands, is essential. Selec- 
tion of the chief officers lies with the 
board of directors, acting probably 
through its executive committee, upon 
the recommendation of the president. 
That selection largely determines the 
degree of future success of the com- 
pany. 

I concede that in a large company 
the directing head must be a man of 
great ability and capacity to success- 
fully cope with the multitudinous du- 
ties and problems with which he is con- 
fronted. In smaller companies, how- 
ever, with a good agency man and good 
actuarial service, even if the president 
has not such high qualifications, the 
company can be successful. 

My observations also prompt me to 
say that where the president is an ex- 
perienced life insurance man, with a 
knowledge of agency matters and of 
the functions, at least, of the actuary, 
that company has the best opportunity, 
or promise of success. We, of course, 
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have the striking example of a very 
successful life insurance company 
which is officered almost entirely by 
men with actuarial standing, and of 
several others in which the active man- 
agements are in the hands of men with 
actuarial training. Actuarial attain- 
ments imply thorough knowledge of 
agency matters. 

On the other hand, we have many 
instances of successful companies in 
which the presidents have been selected, 
or drafted, from other walks of life. 
The required qualifications of the presi- 
dent of a life insurance company are 
similar to those of the executive of any 
other kind of organization—ability to 
judge men and to grasp the significance 
of technical problems or reports, and 
to have a broad understanding and 
vision. 

One of the important responsibilities 
of the executive officer of a life com- 
pany, especially that of a young life 
insurance company, is that of acting 
as arbitrator between the agency and 
the underwriting departments. In that 
capacity the presidents of the smaller 
companies, as a rule, are inclined to fa- 
vor the agency viewpoint rather than 
that of the underwriting, because the 
desirability of volume increase and the 
danger of discouraging the agency 
force loom so large. The underwrit- 
ing in a young company is a particu- 
lar problem because it has not the bene- 
fit of long standing, well known, under- 
writing rules; its agency force is not 
yet cohesive and it has a larger pro- 
portion of undesirable risks submitted 
than older companies. 

Speaking from observation I would: 
say that, on an average, the presidents, 
other than possibly those of the larg- 
est companies, devote 60 per cent of 
their time to agency matters, 30 per 
cent to investment matters, and the 
other 10 per cent to miscellaneous ad- 
ministrative matters. The increase and 
cost of business in many companies are 
little credit to the agency activities of 
the presidents of those companies. 

Though the .investment problems 
should be among the simplest of a life 
company’s operations, in view of the 
large number of highly qualified and 
reliable agencies for advising as to in- 
vestments, the investment activities of 
several companies seem to have been 
the weakest of all. As some evidence of 
that is the lack of foresight shown in 
connection with farm loans. Of course, 
hindsight is better than foresight. 
Nevertheless, those responsible for the 
investments in the past cannot entire- 
ly excuse themselves on the grounds 
that circumstances developed beyond 
their control, because for many years 
past it was clear that there was a dis- 
tinct farm problem. Returns to the 
farmers for their labor and investments 
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Farms were being 
priced at ever increasing values, evi- 
dencing an optimistic discounting of 
future increment in values; they were 
renting to yield finally only 3 per cent 
per year on those values, and still many 


were inadequate. 


life insurance companies continued 
placing loans there. So basic and ab- 
solutely necessary an industry as farm- 
ing would have to go on and the land 
would always be there to produce the 
necessities. No better security! Has 
the lesson been learned as to other 
classes of investments? For instance, 
are the necessary utilities of today, 
those of tomorrow? Witness the trolley 
or traction line. Life companies, with 
their long term insurance contracts, re- 
quire the exercise of considerable fore- 
sight in their investment policies, and 
should employ the available agencies. 


While on the subject of investments, 
I am constrained to refer also to the 
almost irresistible urge on the part 
of young companies to “sink” large por- 
tions of their assets in monumental 
home office buildings. The excuse for 
so doing is generally that it will be an 
excellent advertising feature. It is more 
apt to be a white elephant. As a matter 
of fact the usual actuating motive for 
the early building of a monumental 
home office is vanity. That there might 
be some distinct advertising value in 
an office building of its own, even for 
a young company, is likely, but before 
proceeding to build such a structure, the 
relative cost and benefit should be most 
carefully measured, and then in most 
cases the proposition rejected. 

It might seem strange to some that 
I appear so far to have ignored the 
place of the medical director. The most 
excellent work in the past of the medi- 
cal directors of the large companies, 
especially, is responsible for that. Their 
work has largely minimized the need 
of highly trained medical directors for 
the smaller companies. Underwriting, 
or the classification of risks, has been 
systematized to such an extent that 
much of that work can be done with 
little aid from a medical man. As a 
matter of fact better results are ob- 
tained with a trained lay underwriter, 
under the supervision of the actuary 
experienced in that line, than by the 
employment of a medical man who has 
had little or no training in a life in- 
surance company, and the latter is the 
type of medical man which a young 
company would be apt to employ. The 
viewpoint of a medical man who has 
not had considerable experience in a 
life insurance company under the 
supervision of experienced medical di- 
rectors, is too apt to be based upon 
limited personal experience rather than 
upon broad knowledge derived from 
studying life insurance experience. 









The function of the medical man in 
the smaller companies today is more 
that of advising and interpreting the 
significance of medical terms, as well 
as that of advising on the selection of 
medical examiners, than that of as- 
suming complete responsibility for the 
underwriting. Except possibly from 
the viewpoint of the medical man, this 
is a welcome situation for life insur- 
ance, in view of the recognition that the 
purpose of the classification, or se- 
lection, of risks is not that of rejecting 
all but the perfectly healthy lives but 
that of admitting as many as possible 
on a proper basis. There are many 
considerations, besides that of the 
physical condition, in the classification 
of risks. 

That life insurance would suffer were 
the medical man to be dispensed with I 
think is unquestionable. That his ser- 
vices can be dispensed with to a certain 
extent under certain circumstances is 
indicated by the experience under group 
insurance and under non-medical busi- 
ness, but even there, the underwriting 
has been aided by the contributions of 
the medical man. 

In singling out the aforementioned 
functions for particular reference I in- 
tend no slight to the many other neces- 
sary functions and phases in the opera- 
tions of a life insurance company, such 
as those of the secretarial, accounting, 
auditing, general office management, 
etc. They all require competent execu- 
tion for the company to run smoothly 
and efficiently. Material for conduct- 
ing those functions is more readily ob- 
tainable than the more technical ones 
previously referred to, and incidentally 
several, if not all, of those functions 
might properly come under the general 
supervision of the actuary. As the sec- 
retarial functions are largely in the 
way of contact with the policyholders, 
they require the cooperation of the 
agency department. 


Conclusion 

The foregoing analysis and schedule 
are the results of much study and cal- 
culation. The values and ratios derived 
seem worthy of confidence, though they 
would no doubt be somewhat modified 
if intensive investigations were carried 
through for particular cases. They dis- 
close that the quality of life company 
management is not uniformly good. It 
varies from super-excellence in a few 
cases, through excellence and me- 
diocrity, to poor management grading 
into mismanagement, in a startlingly 
large proportion of the cases under re- 
view. They are the results of an 
actuary’s efforts to “substitute facts 
for appearances and demonstrations 
for impressions” upon a subject which 
has been greatly in need of scientific 
investigation. 
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Modern Merchandising 
and Insurance 





J. R. Dumont Explains How 
I. U. B. Helps Meet 
New Competition 





Bretton Woods Speech 





Business and Agents Must Stand 
or Fall on Ability to Comply 
with Present Conditions 


“Meeting Present Day Conditions” 
was the title under which John R. Du- 
mont, manager of the Interstate 
Underwriters Board, discussed that or- 
ganization before the New England As- 
sociation of Insurance Agents at Bret- 
ton Woods, N. H., July 9. 

Recalling that innovations in busi- 
ness have always been accompanied by 
anxiety and scepticism, and remarking 
on the undue amount of suspicion that 
permeates the insurance business, Mr. 
Dumont described the Interstate Under- 
writers Board as a trade organization 
of the companies which, like the asso- 
ciations among the agents, is a medium 
for stabilizing the business and meet- 
ing unfair competition where it exists. 
Such organizations, said Mr. Dumont, 
will either rise or fall depending upon 
whether or not they are fundamentally 
sound and will continue to be useful 
methods of operation to supply the 
public with protection against loss. 
None can expect to continue to exist 
unless they reasonably meet the pres- 
ent day demands of modern business, 
he said. 

Mr. Dumont traced the trend toward 
mergers, consolidations and chain store 
methods and reminded his hearers that 
the Interstate Underwriters Board was 
in no way responsible for them. He 
said that we all sympathize with the 
individual retail store owner who can- 
not compete with the larger corpora- 
tions but said that it is something be- 
yond our control as insurance men. 

“They can no more stop the wheels 
of progress,” said Mr. Dumont, “than 
a barking dog can stop the on-rush of 
a locomotive. Are we then supposed to 
stand by, out of pure sentiment, and 
because our fathers and grandfathers 
did business in a certain way, insist 
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ON AGENTS’ PROGRAM 





E. J. Schofield 


that this is the only way that business 
can be operated? If we do there is 
only one answer. You will no longer 
be insurance agents and your insur- 
ance company will see all the business 
which they are willing and ready to 
write go to unauthorized companies 
and self-insurers, or direct writing will 
become universal.” 

After describing the technical phases 
of the I. U. B., Mr. Dumont returned 
to his main theme, that modern mer- 
chandising methods are here and that 
the insurance business must adapt it- 
self to them. 

“The agent might as well save his 
energy,” the speaker said, “‘in trying to 
put these large enterprises out of busi- 
ness. They are here to stay until a 
new cycle of business comes around. 
Is it therefore fair for the agent to 
say that the insurance company should 
refuse to furnish indemnity to such 
concerns because some local agent can- 
not control the business and thus let 
the insured secure his coverage in a 
foreign market or become a self-insur- 
er? I think not. 

“So far as the companies are con- 
cerned, I believe I can frankly state 
that they expect to save as much of 
this business as they legitimately and 
legally can and are equally insistent 
that the local agent shall share in 


MichiganAutoCarriers 
Come to Terms 


Ready to Establish Rate 


Schedule Following Costly 
Cut-Throat War 








May 19 Rates Approved 





Commissioner Livingstone’s Con- 
ference with Carriers Respon- 
sible for Conciliatory Attitude 


LANSING, MIcH., July 5.— Brought 
to terms by the threat of continued rate 
competition which would eventually 
prove disastrous to them, Michigan 
automobile carriers are reported to 
have agreed to raise their rates to the 
level of the May 19 manual or to co- 
operate with Commissioner Charles D. 
Livingston in any way to bring about 
peace with those carriers belonging to 
the National Automobile Underwriters 
Asscciation which are persisting in tak- 
ing on business in this state on a basis 
of 50 per cent off manual on collision 
and 25 per cent off on fire and theft. 

The Michigan carriers held a con- 
ference with the commissioner during 
the past week at which the auto rate 
situation was exhaustively considered 
and it was conceded that the home or- 
ganizations must take drastic steps to 
end the existing rate war. All of the 
Michigan carriers except the Inter- 
Insurance Exchange of the Detroit 
Automobile Club had representatives at 
the session and the auto club reciprocal, 
which is the largest auto writer in the 
state, submitted a letter setting forth 
the terms upon which it would join the 
other Michigan carriers in establish- 
ing a rate schedule at least as high as 
the manual. 








these transactions to the fullest extent 
possible. 

“A certain amount of business is 
bound to be lost to both agents and 
companies, not through the I. U. B., 
but in spite of it. 

“The up-to-date agent will continue 
in business and accept such new op- 
portunities as are offered to him to 
combat these inroads. One of the op- 
portunities being offered to the local 
agent is the service of the I. U. B.” 
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NEAL BASSETT, President JOHN KAY, Vice-President and Treasurer 





A. H. HASSINGER, Vice-President WELLS T. BASSETT, Vice-President ARCH.BALD KEMP, 24 Vice-President 
FIREMEN’S INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF NEWARK, NEW JERSEY SURPLUS 
ASSETS LIABILITIES CAPITAL NET SURPLUS POLICYHOLDERS 








$60,811,870 $14,495,225 $18,777,000 $27,539,645 $46,316,645 


NEAL BASSETT, Chairman of Board 
nay 1 M. GRA President JOHN KAY, Vice-President 


TZ, 
A. H. HASSINGER, Vice-President WELLS T. BASSETT, Vice-President ARCHIBALD KEMP, 2d Vice-Pres’t 


THE GIRARD F. & M. INSURANCE CO. 





$ 6,252,740 $ 3,401,657 $ 1,000,000 $ 1,851,083 $ 2,851,083. 





NEAL gag Fe" President JOHN KAY, Vice-President 
A. H. HASSINGER, Vice-President WELLS T. BASSETT, Vice-President ARCHIBALD KEMP, 2d Vice-Pres’t 


| MECHANICS INSURANCE CoO. 
$ 5,078,813 $ 3,335,593 $ 600,000 $ 1,143,219 $ 1,743,219 


NEAL BASSETT, JOHN KAY, Vice- 
A. H. HASSINGER. Vice-President WELLS T. BASSETT, Vice-President ARCHIBALD KEMP, 2d ‘Vice-Pres’t 


NATIONAL - BEN FRANKLIN FIRE INS. CO. 
$ 5,233,116 $ 3,070,630 $ 1,000,000 $ 1,162,486 $ 2,162,486 


NEAL BASSETT, President JOHN KAY, Vice-President 
A. H. HASSINGER, Vice-President WELLS T. BASSETT, Vice-President ARCHIBALD KEMP, 2d Vice-Pres’t 


SUPERIOR FIRE INSURANCE CO. 
$ 5,073,876 $ 3,061,200 $ 1,000,000 $ 1,012,676 $ 2,012,676 


NEAL BASSETT, Chairman of Board 
W. BE. WOLLAEGER, Presi JOHN KAY, Vice-President 


A. H. HASSINGER, Vice-President WELLS T. BASSETT, Vice-President ARCHIBALD KEMP, 2d ‘Vice-Pres’t 


CONCORDIA FIRE INSURANCE CoO. 
$ 5,564,987 $ 3,078,063 $ 1,000,000 $ 1,486,923 $ 2,486,923 


CHARLES L. JACKMAN, President NEAL pases, bee eg 
JOHN KAY, Vice-President A. H. HASSINGER, Vice-President WELLS T. BASSETT, Vice-President ARCHIBALD KEMP, Vice-Pres’t 


CAPITAL FIRE INSURANCE CO. 
$ 652,382 $ 13,200 $ 300,000 $ 339,182 $ 639,182 


NEAL BASSETT, Chairman of Board 
CHAS. H. YUNKER, President JOHN KAY, Vice-President 
A. H. HASSINGER, Vice-President WELLS T. BASSETT, Vice-President ARCHIBALD KEMP, 2d Vice-Pres’t 


MILWAUKEE MECHANICS’ INSURANCE CO, 
$13,045,126 $ 7,886,590 $ 2,000,000 $ 3,158,536 $ 5,158,536 


NEAL BASSETT, Chairman of Board 




















J. SCOFIELD ROWE, President S. WM. ‘BURTON, Vice-President 
J. C. HEYER, Vice-President EARL R. HUNT, Vie a.) P. STANTON, Vice-President S. K. McCLURE, Vice-President 
JOHN KAY, Vice-President A. H. INGER, Vice-President WELLS T. BASSETT, Vice-President 


METROPOLITAN CASUALTY INSURANCE CO. 
$14,945,383 $10,320,195 & 1,500,000 $ 3,125,187 $ 4,625,187 


NEAL BASSETT, Chairman of Board 





Cc. W. Alp ag President W. VAN WINKLE, pr oe nama 
E. C, FEI GENSPAN, Vice-President JOHN KAY, Vice-Presiden 
A. H. HASSINGER, Vice-President WELLS T. BASSETT, Vice-President 


COMMERCIAL CASUALTY INSURANCE CO. 


$14,741,017 $ 9,712,813 $ 2,500,000 $ 2,528,203 $ 5,028,203 





$49,400,938 


“WESTERN DEPARTMENT EASTERN DEPARTMENT PACIFIC DEPARTMENT’ 





844 Rush Street, Chicago, Ill. 10 Park Place San Francisco, California 
H. A. CLARK, Manager Honget, Saw davmy 60 Sansome Street 
Ass’t Managers CANADIAN DEPARTMENT _ ¥. W. & E. G. POTTER, Managers 
H.R. M. SMITH 461-467 Bay St., Toronto, Canada Ass’t Managers 
JAMES SMITH FRED, W. SULLIVAN MASSIE & RENWICK, Ltd., Managers JOHN R. COONEY CHAS. H. GATCHEL 
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Missouri Situation Clarified 
by Injunction 





Interference with Increase Tem- 
porarily Restrained; Excess 
Premiums Impounded 


St. Louis, Mo., July 7—The grant- 
ing of an interlocutory injunction re- 
straining Missouri State officials from 
interfering with an increase of 16 2/3 
per cent in fire, hail, windstorm and 
lightning insurance rates put into ef- 
fect on June 1 by 157 stock fire insur- 
ance companies has clarified the rate 
case litigation in Missouri and ad- 
vanced the situation toward an earlier 
permanent solution. 

The injunction was ordered by a 
special Federal tribunal of three judges 
at Kansas City on July 2 and at the 
same time the judges ordered that the 
excess premiums be impounded with an 
agent of the court pending final court 
ruling on the legal questions involved. 
The judges were Judge Kimbrough 
Stone of the United States Circuit 
Court of Appeals and District Judge 
Albert L. Reeves and District Judge 
Merrill E. Otis. 

W. S. McLucas of Kansas City will 
serve as impounding officer for the 
court and has been placed under $100,- 
000 bond. It is anticipated that the 
excess premiums will approximate $3,- 
000,000 annually. This money will be 
placed on deposit with Kansas City 
banks at 2% per cent interest. The 
earnings from the impounded funds will 
help pay the court costs in the case. 


Bretton Woods Convention 
(Concluded from page 5) 

that “nothing will be done which will 

add fuel to the present fires.” 

“The commissioners,” he explained, 
“are desirous only of seeing that the 
insurance business is conducted in an 
orderly and efficient manner, and have 
no wish other than to serve the public 
interest. Perhaps before the commit- 
tee makes its report, some of the con- 
ditions in the insurance business will 
right themselves. I am strongly in 
favor of insurance companies and 
agents settling their own problems, if 
possible. It was owing to the fear 
that present very unsatisfactory con- 
ditions might grow worse that the in- 
surance commissioners felt it necessary 
and expedient to take a hand in affairs 
that the insuring public might not 
suffer.” 

“Agents’ meetings,” he said, “are 
sources of inspiration and usefulness 
to the agent.” The inter-change of 
ideas and discussions make for growth, 
fill the agents with new ideals and in- 
creased zeal and show them new ways 
of rendering service he stated. 


“ 
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Public Hearing on Proposed 


Texas Rate Changes 





Commissioners Will Hold Open 
Forum on Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Revisions 


AUSTIN, TEX., July 7.—In line with 
its policy of holding public hearings be- 
fore revising tariff rates or amending 
forms, the Texas Insurance Board will 
hold a hearing July 15 to consider re- 
visions in workmen’s compensation and 
automobile insurance rates. 

Subjects enumerated for public hear- 
ing in workmen’s compensation insur- 
ance include: Non-participating en- 
dorsement, uniform policy modification, 
premium adjustment and payment, 
questions concerning basis of payrolls, 
questions regarding tips, student em- 
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ployees without pay, salesmen on com- 
mission providing own equipment, and 
suggested rate increases for employees 
riding bicycles. 

The matter of revision of rates, rules 
and classifications in the fire and casu- 
alty manuals are the first two topics 
listed for discussion as affecting auto- 
mobile insurance, the other topics in- 
cluding: Erection of classification of 
rates and rules for farm owners and op- 
erators, experience and merit rating for 
public liability and property damage 
coverage for dealers; experience rating 
on certain risks, fleet rating for fire 
and theft, change in age groups of fire 
and collision, change in interurban bus 
rule, public liability and property dam- 
age, private automobiles used by real 
estate and land dealers, real estate 
dealers’ bus rules, change in age limit 
of operators. 
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aa Pi write a fair contract, to construe 
it liberally in favor of the assured and to take 
its agents and brokers into full fellowship in 
the high privilege of serving the insuring 
public adequately, honestly and economically, 
is the creed of the Occidental Insurance Com- 
pany, as it always has been of the Fireman’s 
Fund and the Home Fire 
and Marine 
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SS for doing something is a 
lot more substantial than any number of 
claims. The cooperation between the Phila- 
delphia Fire and Marine Insurance Company 
and its agents is not merely a claim, but 


PHILADELPHIA 


FIRE and MARINE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


HEAD OFFICE 
1600 Arch Street, Philadelphia 





Fire Insurance 














AMERICAN EQUITABLE ASSURANCE 






Bronx Fire INsuRANCE COMPANY 
OF THE City oF New York 


Capital, $1,000,000.00 








BROOKLYN Fire INSURANCE 
ComMPANY 


Capital, $1,000,000.00 







Giose INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF AMERICA 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 
(Incorporated 1862) 
Capital, $1,000,000.00 









INDEPENDENCE FIRE INSURANCE 
ComMPANY 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Capital, $1,000,000.00 


INDEPENDENCE INDEMNITY 
CoMPANY 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Capital, $1,250,000.00 


JEFFERSON Fire INSURANCE Co. 
Newark, N. J. 
Capital, $400,000.00 


KNICKERBOCKER INSURANCE 
CoMPANY 
or New York 
Capital, $1,000,000.00 


Liserty Bett INSURANCE COMPANY 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Capital, $1,000,000.00 





MERCHANTS AND MANUFACTURERS 
Fire INSURANCE COMPANY 
Newark, N. J. 
(Chartered 1849 


Capital, $1,000,000.00 


New York Fire INSURANCE 
ComMPANY 
(Incorporated 1832) 
Capital, $1,000,000.00 


RepusLic Fire INSURANCE 
CoMPANY 
OF AMERICA 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
(Incorporated 1871) 
Capital, $1,000,000.00 


SYLVANIA INSURANCE COMPANY 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Capital, $1,500,000.00 








Traditions 








TOCK fire insurance has many tra- 
ditions. 






Chief in importance is the tradition 
of continuously improving its public 
service beyond the duty requirements 
of furnishing indemnity. In spite of a 
constantly mounting loss total each 
year, fire insurance continues its fire 
prevention work, undismayed, still 
hopeful, It is confident that at least it 
has been able to prevent greater waste 
than society now suffers, estimated at 
over 10,000 lives and half a billion dol- 
lars in property annually. 







Company oF New York 
Capital, $2,000,000.00 











It is thus the most important single 
influence which the nation has against 
carelessness with fire, in favor of im- 
proved physical construction and for 
better methods of fighting fire. The 
sole object is to reduce waste of human 
life and of property. 













With the approval of educational 
authorities, the work of education in 
fire prevention begins with school chil- 
dren, and it never ceases. For fire is a 
never-sleeping enemy of infinite appe- 
tite that feeds on ignorance and care- 
lessness. 


What other business has such tradi- 
tions? 


With all this is bound up the addi- 
tional tradition that local agents are 
the key men in this public service to 
their communities. In chambers of 
commerce and other civic organiza- 
tions they are leading or directing the 
effort to cut down society’s loss of life 
and property. 


Insurance companies may have their 
own traditions. One that is established 
in the Corroon & Reynolds’ Group is: 
In our relations with agents and policy- 
holders, sound, progressive, equitable. 














92 William Street 











CORROON & REYNOLDS 


INCORPORATED 
INSURANCE UNDERWRITERS 
Manager 





New York, N. Y. 
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New Jersey News and Comment 


HE value of intelligent work per- 

formed by experienced and pro- 
gressive local insurance agents for the 
general benefit of a community, has 
again been demonstrated. The well 
known firm of Fenner & Dederich of 
Oradell, N. J., realized some time ago 
that the fire insurance rates for the 
Borough of New Milford were some- 
what higher than and out of proportion 
to those of surrounding localities. 

Upon investigation, it developed that 
the fire fighting facilities and other 
conditions were such as to warrant a 
general reduction. 

The agents, in cooperation with the 
mayor and council succeeded in obtain- 
ing a re-classification of New Milford, 
changing it from E-1 to E, thus result- 
ing in a town reduction for both mini- 
mum and specifically rated risks. 

& © @ 

The marvelous growth of building and 
loan associations in recent years and 
their excellent record of safety and 
achievement, has no parallel in the fi- 
nancial history of the country. Sixty 
per cent of the homes in New Jersey 
are financed by them. 

In the United States there are over 
12,000 associations with total resources 
of more than eight billion dollars. It 
his been found advisable with many of 








International Insurance 
Intelligence 

The sixth annual issue of Interna- 
tional Insurance Intelligence, dated 
1929-30, has been issued by publishers 
of The Review. This valuable refer- 
ence book of over one thousand pages is 
printed in English, but relates to in- 
surance companies domiciled in prac- 
tically all countries of the world. In 
general, it gives abridged balance 
sheets as of Dec. 31, 1928, and also the 
principal classifications of income and 
disbursements for 1928, and frequently, 
also, comparative figures for earlier 
years. An inserted glossary gives the 
equivalents: in English, French, Ger- 
man, Italian, Spanish and Danish of 
the most common insurance words and 
phrases. The book also contains an in- 
dex to companies by countries, each 
company being listed under the coun- 
try in which it is located. Under the 
principal countries are listed the for- 
eign companies which are doing busi- 
ness therein. This excellent statistical 
reference work may be _ obtained 
through The Speetator Company at $16 


per copy. 





The Insurance Investor’s Index, a 
recent publication of The Spectator 
Company, presents the condensed sta- 
tistics of fire, life and casualty com- 
panies in one volume. 
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these associations to place the entire 
management of their mortgage-insur- 
ance interests in hands of experienced 
and reputable brokers or local agents. 


* * * 


During the present month a portion 
of the insurance schedule covering on 
the various school properties of Hack- 
ensack, will come up for renewal. The 
Board of Education has arranged the 
insurance on a sliding scale so that 
each year only a part of the expirations 
will need attention. The entire sched- 
ule amounts to about $2,500,000 and is 
handled by the J. C. Conklin Agency. 


* * * 


The Fidelity Union Title and Mort- 
gage Guaranty Co. of Newark, N. J., 
has recently granted loans for build- 
ing purposes in the following counties: 
Bergen, $57,500; Camden, $36,000; 
Essex, $167,000; Hudson, $9,000; Mor- 
ris, $8,000; Union, $4,000. 
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Death of Charles Enderly 


Charles F. Enderly, metropolitan 
manager of the Insurance Company 
of North America, died suddenly last 
week Tuesday of heart trouble. He 
had been at his office on John Street, 
New York, all day, apparently in his 
accustomed good health. He died upon 
returning to his apartment before a 
doctor arrived. 

Mr. Enderly was born in Napanoch, 
N. Y., in 1875. In 1894 he entered the 
office of the New York Underwriters 
Agency and later became its special 
agent in New Jersey. In 1910 he 
opened the brokerage department for 
the organization in New York City. 
Six years later he took charge of the 
brokerage and service department of 
the Insurance Company of North 
America in New York. His promotion 
with this company was rapid and he 
came to be known as one of the im- 
portant figures in the fire business in 
the city. His friends were many. He 
is survived by his widow, two daugh- 
ters and a son. 








Loyalty to our Agents 
has made our Agents 
loyal. 
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Great American 
AIusurance Company 
New Pork 


INCORPORATED - 1872 
HOME OFFICE., One Liberty Street NEW YORK CITY 
WESTERN Dept. 310 S. Michigan Ave. | CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
PACIFIC Dept., 233 Sansome Street, SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 












FIRE RE-INSURANCE 















Treaty and Facultative 











Re-Insurance Corporation 
of America 


60 John Street, New York, N. Y. 





POLICIES ISSUED TO COVER 
Fire, Lightning, Tornado, Windstorm, Hail, Explosion, 
Rents, Profits, Commissions, Automobiles, Motorcycles, 
Leasehold, Marine, War Risk, Hulls, Cargoes, Inland 
Marine, Inland Transportation, Floaters, Registered Mail, 
Mail Package, Tourist Baggage, Sprinkler Leakage, Use 
1] and Occupancy, Earthquake, Riot and Civil Commotion. 


AFFILIATED INSURANCE COMPANIES 


American Alliance Insurance Co. 
| New York, N. Y. 


American National Fire Insurance Co. 















TOTAL ASSETS, JAN. 1, 1930 
$2,289,358.52 










DIVISION OFFICES 































Western Department Pacific Coast Department 
172 W. Jackson Boulevard 114 Sansome Street Columbus, oO. 
Southeast Department Philadelphia, Pa. 
Hart Building 


Detroit Fire & Marine Insurance Co. 
Detroit, Mich. 


Massachusetts Fire & Marine Ins. Co. 
Boston, Mass. 


Mount Royal Assurance Co. (Canada only) 
Montreal, Canada 


North Carolina Home Insurance Co. 
Raleigh, N. C. 


Rochester American Insurance Co. 
New York, N. Y. 


Great American Indemnity Co. 


Atlanta, Georgia 











































EXCESS UNDERWRITERS, 
| INC. 


75 FULTON STREET 
Successors to HENRY W. IVES & CO. 














CASUALTY EXCESS & REINSURANCE 











SECURITY MUTUAL CASUALTY CO. 
of Chicago, Illinois 


and 
ASSOCIATED REINSURERS 





SECURITY FIRST 













ASSETS OVER $30,000,000 






ONE OF THE STRONGEST CASUALTY 
EXCESS REINSURANCE GROUPS 










BROKERS ACCOUNTS SOLICITED 
Inquiries Invited 















Telephone JOSEPH P. GIBSON, Jr. 
} BEEkman 6727 Resident Manager 
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Clyde Smith Addresses 
N. E. Agents 


Speaking from “Executive” 
Standpoint He Discusses 
Improvements 








At New Hampshire Meet 





Advocates Change of National 
Advertising Methods to Scheme 
of Monthly Campaigns 


Putting across a number of timely 
suggestions for the improvement of con- 
ditions and relations between com- 
panies and agents under the novel title, 
“If I Were a Company Executive,” 
Clyde B. Smith, president of the Na- 
tional Association of Insurance Agents 
addressed the annual meeting of the 
New England Association of Insurance 
Agents in Bretton Woods, N. H., yes- 
terday. Commenting on the generally 
discussed topic of fundamental ethics, 
Mr. Smith said in part: 

“It is inconsistent for a company to 
be regular in one State and the oppo- 
site in another. It cannot be regular 
as to fire insurance and an outlaw as to 
the automobile business. Neither would 
~ aecept any premiums from an agent 
or broker whose conception of the busi- 
ness is to get it with utter disregard 
for ethics. The offer to my company of 
a $5,000 fire premium could not close 
my eyes to the fact that the same agent 
or broker had taken from me twice 
that amount in automobile premiums 
through the writing of fictitious fleets 
of cars, the owners of which had no 
right to preferential treatment.” 

Mr. Smith spent a great deal of time 
in suggesting that in place of individual 
advertising, special monthly plans 
should be substituted which would push 
one type of coverage on a national and 
cooperative scale. He considered this 
idea as a means of producing an even 
greater volume than ever in all lines of 
insurance. The speaker also commented 
on the fact that there are now thous- 
ands of agents who because they are 
literally loaded down with companies 
are only producing to each company a 
meager amount of premiums, and sug- 
gested that the companies trade busi- 
ness and develop a larger representa- 
tion through individual sources. 

A number of routine matters in the 
insurance field with regard to policy 
forms, insurance manuals, and other 
matters Mr. Smith considered as need- 
ing some change, especially the manu- 
als which he said required a great 
amount of simplification. 
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Indiana Arson War 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., July 7.—An un- 
precedented wave of arson in Indiana 
will be combated by volunteer arson 
squads in every county and town of 
more than 5000 population, according 
to plans announced by Alfred M. Hogs- 
ton, State Fire Marshal. The squads 
will be composed of sheriffs, police 
chiefs, firemen, policemen and private 
citizens. Each squad will be composed 
of five members and will serve with- 
out pay. 

Daniel W. Moor is arson squad chief. 
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Travelers Pacific Coast Marine 
Head 


The appointment of Robert H. Wil- 
son as manager of the Marine Depart- 
ment in the Pacific Coast territory has 
been announced by the Travelers Fire 
Insurance Company, Hartford, Conn. 
Mr. Wilson will assume his new duties 
not later than July 21, with headquar- 
ters in the branch office of The Travel- 
ers in San Francisco. For the past 
seventeen years Mr. Wilson has been 
connected with the Automobile Insur- 
ance Company. 
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the new edition of 





know that “Business Blocks,” Films, Lumber 
Yards, Old Type Theatres and Hotels are at 
present heading the list of fires? 


To be wide-awake and hip to the situation get 





Mr. Company official, 
agent, underwriter, 
examiner, are anxious 
to make a profit, but 
do you know what 
are the fire hazards of 
the risks that you are 
passing? Do you 


Fire Insurance Inspection and Underwriting 


by Dominge and Lincoln 


PRICE: Per Copy (regular edition) $6.50 
Edition de luxe, genuine flexible leather, gilt edges, thumb indexed, $10 


THE SPECTATOR COMPANY, publishers 
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Building Up a Loeal Ageney 


A Few Ideas on Selling for the Local A gent—Some 
True and Tried—Others New and Worth the Trying 


VERY large number of business 
A men—the majority, no doubt— 

have spent more time trying to 
teach other men to sell than they’ve 
spent on any other one job. Conse- 
quently, while much breath and paper 
has been wasted, most of the facts 
about how to sell have been long since 
ably expounded. But I have at least 
one pet notion that hasn’t received 
what you might call overwhelming at- 
tention. And that is: Adopt an ab- 
solutely objective viewpoint when you 
are before a prospect. 

But there are a lot of things which 
must be second nature to you before 
you can take that cold-blooded attitude. 
Naturally you must know what you 
are selling forward and back again. 
As long as you must worry in the 
least about the possibility of old John 
Prospect asking you something that 
you can neither answer nor talk your 
way around you'll never sell as well 
as you can. In the insurance business, 
I feel sure, there are more men who 
don’t know what their business is all 
about than there are in any other busi- 
ness in the world. There’s a perfectly 
good reason for that. It is a difficult 
job to be able to discuss freely and to 
talk with a reasonable degree of ac- 
curacy about ten or fifteen lines 
of insurance. But, brother, — You’re 
in the business now; if you mean to 
stay in it then learn. Otherwise get out 
before you go broke. 


Service 


We all go about distending our 
chests and hollering about our superior 
service. And what is it? What kind 
of service is it possible for an agency 
to offer? In the last analysis it boils 
down to knowledge of the business. 

You have certain pet reasons, that 
exist in your own mind even if you 
don’t broadcast them, as to why each 
specific agent in your town does not 
give the same degree of service to its 
clients that you do. (And, by the way, 


Fire and Casualty 
Educational 


By JARVIS WOOLVERTON MASON 


The Sixth Article in ) 
a Series by Mr. 
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that isn’t a sign of poor sportsmanship 
or anything of the kind. If you don’t 
believe you are better than your com- 
petitors from a client’s point of view; 
how in blazes can you hope to convince 
anyone of that fact? Because, no 
matter what you think, your clients 
must believe you are the best insurance 
man in town.) Dig down in your 
memory and uncover the real reasons 
for these beliefs of yours. ... Jim 
Ballou sold the Manor Garage both 
O. L. & T. and a Garage P. L. & P. D. 
You wouldn’t have made that mistake 
so you feel sure that you should have 
that account and that you are a better 
man to do business with than Jim.... 
When they repaved Main Street and 
somebody used an overcharge of dyna- 
mite, Watson, the jeweler, had all his 
glass broken. Tim O’Hara said that 
the counters were insured—he really 
thought they were. But the policy told 
the story and Watson could only collect 
for the windows. So you’ve believed, 
for five years now, that you are a 
better insurance man than Tim... . 
The Blankville Agency, Inc., is too big 
—or at least it seems that way because 
they don’t give very close attention to 
their clients. Anyway, you remember 
one time when they charged a flat 6.52 
outside carpentry rate when Ted Johns, 
the contractor, could have paid for 
most of his payroll at the 2.21 indoor 





rate.... Hal Richards, over in Nex- 
town, never told Frank, the grocer, 
that if he’d clean up his cellar and 
put in a couple of fire extinguishers 
he could .cut his fire rate forty-two 
cents, 

All these are reasons why assureds 
should come to you. These other 
agents don’t do such things just to be 
mean, you know. They are, in their 
different ways, ignorant of the busi- 
ness they profess to know all about. 
And, in your own mind, at least, you 
advance their failings as arguments 
for yourself. You call it service. 

Now to apply this to selling. Re- 
member the time that Hal Richards 
told Watson that he couldn’t get a 
block policy; that safe robbery would 
have to do. You happened in and you 
got him a block policy. You knew the 
companies better—part of your busi- 
ness. Service, we call it. Knowledge, 
it is. 

There are certain mechanical means 
of assimilating this information. Each 
of the several insurance publishing 
houses sells a service or a publication 
of some kind which will give you a 
miniature insurance reference library. 
Of course your rate manuals give cer- 
tain informations but they are not 
sufficient. 


Sales Resistance 


While it is all important to know 
your business—so much so that policy 
conditions and company underwriting 
policies must become second nature to 
you—never forget that when you are 
at a prospect’s desk it is not with in- 
surance that you are dealing, it is with 
human nature. This term “sales re- 
sistance” has been so tossed about, so 
used and misused, it has come to be 
the bugaboo, the ghost in the back- 
ground of every sale. Perhaps another 
misnomer might clarify it—“The Psy- 
chology of a New Idea.” 

The human mind (to venture on un- 
charted seas) is a melting pot of per- 
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ceptions, some recent, but mostly re- 
corded in childhood. Obviously you 
cannot take the time, even provided 
you have the ability, to dig up and 
analyze a_ prospect’s’ interrelated 
thoughts about insurance. But remem- 
ber this: Only highly trained, precise, 
objective minds react to any large de- 
gree to the stimulus of logic alone. 
Thus it is not in the least surprising 
that, though Tom Jones cannot deny 
his need for and his ability to buy acci- 
dent insurance, he does not buy it. In 
other words, “there are some people 
who just can’t be sold.” 

But this is not true. “The man who 
can’t be sold” has never been presented 
with the proper stimuli, the right com- 
bination of incitements to action along 
the lines that the salesman advocates. 
This fact, however, is no particular 
reason why you should tackle him. 
Don’t waste your time on the really 
tough eggs. It may create a 
pleasurable ego sensation to be able to 
bring the hardboiled ones around but 
why work hard to sell one in thirty 
when, with a different group of pros- 
pects, you can sell one in fifteen? But 
as .a salesman you must be prepared 
to recognize and to sway the average 
man who does not react to cold reason 
—as you see it. If your prospects acted 
upon the impulse of selfishness alone, 
as some would have us believe that all 
men do, you would have little trouble 
selling insurance. They don’t. To un- 
cover the proper stimuli—a different 
combination, used with varying inten- 
sities on each prospect—is a salesman’s 
job. Hence your able recitation of 
your sales talks must be in the fore- 
ground to him but in the background 
to you—you are studying the man, not 


- selling insurance. 


The “Aida” Formula 


This means attention, interest, de- 
sire, action and it sounds like a very 
pretty and foolproof sales method. Like 
all generalities, it often falls down but 
it should, nevertheless, be the founda- 
tion of your sales attack. (Selling is, of 
course, an attack. It is a fight to make 
your prospect overcome his own inertia, 
that is, his own self-satisfaction with 
the present state of his insurance and 
insurable interests. Don’t forget this, 
but still, never act like a warrior in 
battle.) Creating favorable attention 
is first dependent upon the visual im- 
pression you make on your prospect. 
Little space need be devoted to this— 
obviously, no man who looks like a 
laborer will ever sell insurance to a 
gentleman. It is also superfluous to 
state that your approach—the manner 
of your introduction and your first few 
sentences—often spills the beans or 
makes the sale. These things are fun- 
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damental but don’t let them slip by 
just because you’ve heard them so 
many times. The difficulty, of course, 
is in adapting your approach to the 
business and the personality of the 
prospect. Many salesmen swear by a 
standard approach—even a standard 
sales talk. Such a procedure, be as- 
sured, can only be effective when that 
salesman deals with only one class of 
people. Obviously this is not true in 
the insurance business. It is possible, 
however, to standardize your selling 
for each class or kind of prospects. 
This partially explains the success of 
those insurance agents who make a 
specialty of doctors or builders or 
writers or farmers. They have learned 
the similarities of the reactions to im- 
pulses given to minds trained along 
certain special lines—although they 
probably don’t call it that. 

You must train yourself to read per- 
sonalities. You must be able to judge 
likes and dislikes from a man’s face, 
his business, his attitude toward you, 
the look of his home or his place of 
business. Make the study of men, not 
the study of insurance, your hobby. 

It is elemental that to create interest 
in you and your service, you must 
appeal to some desire or opinion 
already existent in the mind of your 
prospect. In other words, to repeat 
what I have already said in a previous 
article on advertising, a sales talk pro- 
ceeds from that which is of interest 
to the prospect to that which is of in- 
terest to you—the sale. Once you have 
found the thing that interests your 
prospect and that can be used to lead 
up to the subject you have in mind, 
once this foundation for a meeting of 
minds is established, the sale is more 
than half made. From there you can 
generally proceed by logical, reasonable 
steps to a sale—or at least to a desire 
on the part of your prospect for the 
service or the contract which you are 
offering. But, of course, it is not just so 
much ink and paper that he wants—it is 
a feeling of security or, perhaps, a 
knowledge that your ability and your 
company’s assets may be relied upon to 
help and to repair in case of a catas- 
trophe—which amounts to the same 
thing. 

Objections 

Here, again, is a word, the meaning 
of which is obscured by hackneyed use. 
I regard objections as the stumbling 
blocks between desire and action. If 
you haven’t created a desire there is 
nothing to object to, really—other than 
your presence. That is to say, what 
your prospect does and says before 
you create a desire (or, luckily, un- 
cover an existent one) is not any man- 
ifestation of objections to what you 
wish him to do but rather a sign of 
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lack of interest and understanding that 
there is anything in your bag of tricks 
that will be of any use to him. Ob- 
jections appear when the interest in 
and the desire for your services have 
already become apparent. The pros- 
pect then proclaims what he believes 
to be a perfectly valid reason why he 
cannot buy from you. Don’t treat it 
lightly; however silly it may sound to 
you. By this time your prospect is 
over on your side of the fence and he 
resents an attitude on your part which 
shows a disregard of the importance 
of what stands in the way of what he 
wants to do. Basically, there are but 
three objections—first, “I haven’t the 
money”; second, “I already have this 
or its equivalent” and third, “I can’t 
get this insurance in spite of what you 
tell me.” Naturally this last objection 
is seldom expressed. 

“T haven’t the money” may be per- 
fectly true. This is, after all, the one 
foolproof objection—if the prospect 
sticks to it long enough. It’s up to 
you to know enough about your pros- 
pects before you see them so that you 
will not be eternally running into this 
objection. Generally the problem is to 
divert available money from some other 
channel. To do this, you must find out 
what that channel is. 

Your prospect may already have the 
insurance you want him to buy from 
you. If so, you’ll find it out early in 
the game. Unless your competitor is 
so flagrantly irresponsible and _ in- 
capable that there can be no question 
about it, simply get the expiration 
dates and forget about your man until 
six weeks in advance of that time un- 
less you think it advisable to approach 
him as a prospect for some other line. 
He may believe, however, that the haz- 
ard is already covered when such is 
not the case. Or he may, actually, for 
physical or moral reasons, be unin- 
surable. 

Com petition 


In the midst of the battle don’t seem 
to be fighting. Let’s be frank and 
admit that in the inevitable process of 
the survival of the fittest in business, 
there can be no friendly competitors. 
But, of course, don’t cry down Tim, 
the goodhearted agent across the street, 
on a technicality that cannot be proven 
immediately and plainly to your pros- 
pect. You must, in other words, point 
out your superiority without mention- 
ing his inferiority. Let the prospect 
draw his own conclusions. 

And let that, then, mark my con- 
clusion: The prospect must think that 
he discovered you and your service 
through his own consummate brilliancy 
—you, poor fellow, merely reminded 
him of it. 

Lead your prospect, don’t push him. 
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The Use of Interest Earnings in 
Determining Rates 


By CLARENCE W. Hosss 


V. INTEREST EARNINGS AS A 
PART OF UNDERWRITING . EX- 
PERIENCE 


This is a feature of a good part of 
the litigation. Undoubtedly an insur- 
ance company makes a profit. by 
handling its funds. Part of this is in 
the nature of income, namely interest, 
dividends and rents. Part is in the 
form of gains by sale or exchange of 
securities, or in the form of technical 
gains by reason of appreciation in value 
of securities held. These gains, real or 
technical, may in a given case be re- 
placed by real or technical losses. 

(a) If investment profits enter into 
the computation of underwriting results 
at all, it would seem reasonable to adopt 
the Virginia rule, namely including only 


the item of interest, dividends and 
rents. This rests upon the following 
basis. 


(1) Such items are fairly con- 
stant, averaging about four per cent 
on the company’s invested assets. 
Being constant, it is a matter which 
can be safely and certainly predicted. 
Gains and losses by change in value, 
exhibit marked variations which 
would introduce a most undesirable 
erratic element into the rates, a 
thing generally discountenanced, and 
trying to the public as well. 

(2) Such items are in the nature 
of income. Gains and losses by 
change in value are in their nature 
capital gains and losses. 

(3) Paper profits, or paper losses 
created by shifts in market value 
have no real existence. A company 
might or might not be able to realize 
them. And yet, to include only 
only actual gains or losses by sale 
would be manifestly unfair, inas- 
much as such securities are sold pre- 
cisely because they can be sold to ad- 
vantage, or because to hold them 
longer would result in a loss. 

(4) The fact that a company has 
made a profit by change of value 
in the past lays no basis of prob- 
ability for a similar profit in the 
future. The probability, indeed, is 
just the other way. 

(b) The inclusion of investment 
profits as a part of underwriting has 
been adopted in Missouri, Kansas and 
Virginia: and rejected in Arkansas and 
by the Statutory court in the Missouri 
case. 

The argument against inclusion is, 
apparently, that the profits are derived 
from a transaction entirely outside the 
underwriting, and therefore properly 
belong to the company. The argument 
for inclusion is apparently that invest- 
ment profit is a normal incident to the 
handling of underwriting funds; and 
is therefore a proper item of under- 
writing income. 

The ultimate decision on this matter 
will probably turn on the decision as to 
rate base. In matters involving public 
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service companies, the case is relatively 
simple. Investments held by the com- 
pany are not part of the property de- 
voted to the public use. 

Therefore, there is no guaranty of a 
fair return on the investments, and, 
correspondingly, income from invest- 
ments is no part of operating income. 

If the court went to the extreme, 
and undertook to regard the entire 
assets of the company as subject to 
the constitutional guarantee, invest- 
ment earnings would probably be taken 
into consideration as part of operating 
income, being a normal incident of the 
management of the property devoted 
to public use. Thus in Arkansas Rail- 
road Cases 187 Fed. 290, account was 
taken of earnings from privileges and 
concessions in the railway terminal, or 
rather of what those earnings ought 
to have been in the normal course of 
business. By like reasoning, if the 
guarantee extends to all of a company’s 
assets, income derived from handling 
those assets is a proper part of the 
operating income. 

If, however, the court adopted the 
theory that insurance rate-regulation 
goes no further than fixing a fair 
“edge” on underwriting transactions, as 
a toll or service charge, and considers 
the investment activities of the com- 
pany as a matter entirely outside the 
underwriting, then the results arrived 
at by the Statutory court in the Mis- 
souri case seems logical. 

And now, as to the theory of a fair 
return on the volume of the business. 
The status of the funds employed in 
underwriting may perhaps be a little 
different than funds exclusively of the 
company. They are covered by re- 
serves, the name “unearned premium 
reserve” raising perhaps the idea that 
the company does not regard it as 
entirely its own. And in point of fact, 
in taxation matters, as noted pre- 
viously, companies have sought to deny 
ownership. The argument on this head 
is countered by the fact that the courts 
ruled without exception that these 
funds were in no sense trust funds but 
funds of the companies. But, as has 
been seen, in justifying German AlI- 
liance Insurance Co. v. Lewis, the 
Supreme Court lays no little emphasis 
on the status of a company as a fund 








holder, hold contributions of policy- 
holders as a guaranty of policy con- 


tracts. It is conceivable, therefore, that 
the court might reason, that even 
though the funds are property of the 
company, the custody and care of the 
policy-holders’ funds is a necessary part 
of the business of underwriting, and, 
therefore that income derived from 
handling those funds is a proper part 
of underwriting income. 

This was apparently the view taken 
by the Virginia corporation commission 
which made a comparison with a flock 
of sheep, indicating that the net result 
was not the value of the wool clip alone 
but should also include the natural in- 
crease of the flock. But this begs the 
question. The fact that the net result 
of handling the flock takes cognizance 
of both wool and lambs does not neces- 
sarily prove that wool should figure in 
estimates of the fair price of lambs 
or that lambs should figure in esti- 
mates of the fair price of wool. 

The further step, pursued in Kansas 
and in Virginia, of reckoning interest 
earnings on the rate base, namely on 
the company’s stake in the business, 
involves considerations a trifle different 
in kind. The justification of this must 
be the conception of the business, both 
underwriting and investment as an en- 
tirety. That being so, it would follow 
that the constitutional guarantee is for 
a fair return on the entire business, 
and not the fixing of a fair return on 
the underwriting alone, leaving invest- 
ment earnings a thing apart. 

(c) There remains a question as to 
what constitutes the underwriting fund. 
The Missouri Case and the Kansas Case 
measured this fund by the unearned 
premium reserve. The Virginia Case 
differed in that it separated out the por- 
tion of the reserve contributed from 
surplus, and also made allowance for 
the fact that, whereas the unearned 
premium reserve is set up as soon as 
written, the premium itself does not 
reach the company for a period of from 
60 to 90 days, remaining during that 
time in the hands of policy holder or 
agent. 

The Virginia view appears more con- 
sistent with the theory of including in- 
vestment profits in the underwriting 
income on the ground that they are 
earned on a fund contributed by policy- 
holders. If that is the true basis, and 
there is some reason to believe it is, then 
it follows as matter of course that the 
fund can include only policyholders’ 
contributions: and the language in 
Tyson & Bro. v. Banton would indicate 
that the fund includes only contribu- 
tions for the purpose of guaranteeing 
the contracts. 

Now. the premium written in the 
policy includes a part designed to cover 
anticipated losses, and a part to cover 
anticipated expenses. The normal 
transactions on the writing of a policy 
are: (1) The inclusion of something 
more than 95 per cent of the written 
premium in the unearned premium re- 
serve. (2) The incurring of a lia- 
bility to the agent for commission, 
which if not paid is carried in a re- 
serve. (3) The incurring of a liability 
for taxes, carried to a reserve for taxes 
accrued. (4) Payment, or incurring 

liability for payment, of the costs of 
underwriting and issuing the policy, 
and making the numerous records and 
entries necessary to tie the policy into 
(Continued on page 41) 
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Classification of Hazards 


Writer Sees Combined Average Experience as 
Future Basis for Fire Insurance Schedules 


nual statement period there have 

been unmistakable evidences of a 
country wide activity in fire insurance 
circles for a thorough and much needed 
house cleaning. Matters relating to 
acquisition cost and the abolishment or 
restriction of the non-policy writing 
agent system, have been, for some 
time, the subject of earnest thought. 

But one of the outstanding features 
of this campaign of investigation is 
that pertaining to the classification of 
risks—fire and lightning insurance. 

In this the insurance department of 
the State of New York has taken the 
initiative. 

Pursuant to the request of former 
Superintendent Albert Conway, com- 
panies are required to furnish informa- 
tion, on officially prepared sheets, de- 
scribed as “Standard and Supplemen- 
tary Classification Schedules” relative 
to their individual experience on some 
forty-six classes of hazards. These are 
so arranged as to embrace several 
groups of similar characteristics under 
each class number and based upon 
amounts written, premiums and losses 
paid. 

In reality this is a pioneer effort in 
the direction of establishing compul- 
sory, uniform classification under 
State regulation. 

Strongly entrenched behind every 
real accomplishment lies the deeply 
rooted belief of a person who dares to 
launch his views. The vision of the 
desired end must precede its attain- 
ment. But this must inspire and drive 
forward to the goal of achievement 
which objective point can only be 
reached by a thoroughly logical’ and 
practical presentation of ideas, method 
and system. And that is the object of 
this article. It has always been the 
impression of the writer that there was 
a missing link in the operating chain 
of fire insurance—cost price. Com- 
panies have conducted their underwrit- 
ing with little or no regard for one of 
the chief factors observed and em- 
bodied in almost every other kind of 
trade or occupation—the proper and 
reasonable figure to charge on each 
class of hazard after providing for 
loss and expense ratios, together with 
an allowance for at least five per cent 
underwriting profit. 


O N approaching the 1930 semi-an- 
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By Herbert L. KEYES 
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The author of this article, 
Herbert L. Keyes, now a 
local agent in Hackensack, 
N. J., was at one time promi- 
nent in the administration of 
the New York City Depart- 
ments of the Commercial 
Union Assurance Company 
of London and the Lanca- 
shire Insurance Company of 
Manchester. The opinions 
presented here, of course, 
are the purely personal 
views of the author. 
—EnpiTor’s Norte 
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To every merchant, manufacturer or 
other business man comes primarily 
the question, “what is the cost price?” 
Yet that is the very inquiry which 
companies either evade or find it im- 
possible to answer. Is it not probable 
that this is because there has been no 
reliable data upon which to base a 
reply? 

About eighteen years ago the writer 
published in THE SPECTATOR his views 
on the subject of a uniform table of 
classification for the fire insurance 
business, submitting a simplified list of 
seven grand divisions, under each one 
of which was grouped the different in- 
dividual and co-related grades of 
hazard. 

This was offered merely as a sugges- 
tion for a skeleton formation—simply 
a beginning. 

The article went on thus: “Is it not 
fair, in fact reasonable, to suppose or 
expect that if all or most of the com- 
panies ask or demand the same rates 
because of perhaps, state laws or local 
tariff organizations, that a similar 
unity of procedure should be adopted 
as to combined experience? Uniformity 
of rates should be governed by uni- 
formity of experience and this can only 
be secured by a uniform system of 
classification.” 

Apparently we are headed for that 
goal at last. 

Habit and custom have, in a measure, 


rendered companies blind or indiffer- 
ent to a fundamental factor in the 
proper conduct of fire underwriting. 

Too much attention has been given 
to the acquisition of premium volume 
regardless of profit. Frequently this 
has been done to procure large sums 
for investment in outside securities— 
sometimes of a speculative character. 

It should be borne in mind, however, 
that for many years the center of 
gravity, so far as fire rating interests 
and methods are concerned, has been 
steadily moving from the standpoint 
of guess work to that of actual fact; 
the disuse of arbitrary or assumed 
figures and the substitution of sched- 
ules that were founded upon actual ex- 
perience and something, also, that 
would stand the test of public and 
state department inquiry and criticism. 

It is evident, therefore, that the 
action taken by the New York State 
Insurance Commissioner must be taken 
as another sign of this growing feel- 
ing of resentment against a method of 
doubtful expediency. 

Confronting all arguments in favor 
of universal classification is the opinion 
of those underwriters who not only 
question the value of any kind of clas- 
sification, but claim that it is prac- 
tically impossible to ascertain the “cost 
price” upon which to quote figures for 
insuring each class of hazard. 

This bears out, in a measure, the 
contention of a prominent underwriter 
of thirty years ago who never classi- 
fied his business. His doctrine was 
that there were but two kinds of “pre- 
ferred” risks—those that showed no 
loss at all and those that showed but 
little. His company had but one pro- 
hibition—moral hazard. 

As to the impossibility of ascertain- 
ing the cost price for each of the 
classes named in the schedule, why 
not? Is the business of fire underwrit- 
ing the only one that cannot be con- 
ducted on the same basic principles 
that govern every other vocation? 

Of course the entire subject should 
be approached with care and deep 
study sprinkled with a generous quan- 
tity of plain common sense. 

For example, take one simple classi- 
fication (3)—ordinary brick dwellings 
in the City of New York. 


(Concluded on page 31) 
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To the Ladies! 


Not a Love Story but a Serious Discussion of an 


woman in business nowadays. She 
has become a successful factor in 
so many departments of endeavor, from 
taxicab driver and elevator operator to 
private secretary and executive, that 
her place in the business world is well 
established and causes little comment. 
But this was not the case ten or fif- 
teen years ago, for then the woman in 
industry and business, especially in 
high places, was a rarity. I think that 
she became an important factor in the 
insurance business many years before 
she made her mark in other lines, and 
it is to this great army of faithful and 
efficient insurance women throughout 
the land that this article is respectfully 
dedicated. 


je is nothing unique about the 


A Fitting Career 


The majority of insurance offices in 
the smaller cities and towns depend to 
a large extent upon some one or two 
bright and loyal young women for the 
conduct of their numerous and exact- 
ing details. There seems to be some- 
thing about the local agency business 
that just suits them, and once they be- 
come acclimated they usually stick to 
it. The young people in small cities 
have a very limited field of employment 
to choose from. The manufacturers are 
usually small, or where they are large 
they are in a position to dictate terms 
and to pick the cream of the clerical 
crop at their own prices. The average 
young person going into such offices 
usually becomes a part of a machine, a 
mere cog with little responsibility and 
plenty of tedious, uninteresting work, 
under many disagreeable conditions. In 
the large cities people working together 
may never see each other socially, but 
in a small community the opportunities 
for contacts outside of the business are 
numerous and unavoidable, and often 
interfere with a happy business career. 

The small insurance office offers a 
real opportunity because the werk is 
interesting and refreshing and some- 
times very exciting. Working condi- 
tions are usually good, hours are easy, 
and, as most agencies are one-man con- 
cerns, the “boss” comes into more fre- 
quent contact with his employees and 
is in a position to continuously appraise 
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Important Factor in the Loeal Ageney’s Personnel 


By WILLIAM M. Goodwin 
Local Agent, Bethlehem, Penna. 


the value of services rendered and 
progress made. 

Most men, especially salesmen, detest 
detail work, and, therefore, you fre- 
quently find a local agency depending 
entirely upon its office force for the 
manufacture of its product, i. e., its in- 
surance contracts, and its recording 
and accounting service. 

I know many agents who would be 
seriously handicapped if they should 
suddenly lose their young lady assist- 
ants, especially one who has been in the 
office many years. Gradually these 
agents have drifted away from detail 
work so that eventually they reach the 
point where it would be a real effort to 
write a policy or endorsement or figure 
a rate. 

These young ladies, handling, as they 
do, all phases of the insurance busi- 
ness, receive a training that is ex- 
tremely valuable to them, especially if 
at a later date they enter the large in- 
surance offices in the big cities. Here 
they compete with girls who have little, 
if any, personal interests in the agency, 
never see the heads of the concern, and 
whose work is confined to one branch 
or detail operation of the office. 

It is no wonder that the person with 
the broad training advances rapidly. 
You will find many clever and efficient 
young ladies holding well-paid and re- 
sponsible positions in the large city in- 
surance offices who received their train- 
ing in small agencies. They have been 
accustomed to take an interest in the 
business and to work hard and consci- 
entiously. 

In many cases these young ladies en- 
ter the agency business themselves, and 
while I do not know personally of any 
large producers of general lines, I do 
know of several women who operate 
fine, efficient agencies. 

In my opinion, a woman, especially 
one not attached to an established 
agency, is at a disadvantage in selling 
insurance to the public on a strictly 
business basis. There is no particular 
reason why this should be so, for the 
intelligent woman is capable of learn- 
ing more about our business than many 
of our present male agents, and she is 
just as capable in presenting her propo- 
sition. The resistance lies with the 
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buyer—he is used to dealing with men 
in general insurance matters, and he 


wants to continue to do so. It is simply 
a matter of education to make him 
change his attitude. 

However, an intelligent, earnest and 
energetic young woman in an office can 
receive callers, handle phone calls and 
prepare the policy contracts correctly 
and attractively, just as efficiently (and 
usually more so) than most men clerks. 
On the other hand, an ill-natured, dis- 
courteous or stupid clerk can spoil 
sales as fast as the agent makes them. 


The Qualifications 


I have often been asked the question, 
“What are the qualifications for a sat- 
isfactory young lady assistant in an 
insurance office?” and I will try to an- 
swer it. 

Of course, it is understood that she 
must be honest and clean living. Dis- 
regarding some opinions to the con- 
trary, an employer most certainly has 
a great interest in what his employees 
do outside of office hours, for he can- 
not afford to have anyone identified 
with him, especially in a responsible 
position, whose personal conduct is sub- 
jected to serious criticism (man or 
woman). 

She must be healthy, for good health 
is a basis of almost every other asset 
and is usually a result of clean, whole- 
some living. It is annoying to have em- 
ployees who are habitually away be- 
cause of all sorts of ailments and for 
days at a time. It is unfortunate, of 
course, but it is not efficient. It is 
equally as annoying to have employees 
who continually seek holidays for all 
sorts of reasons, mostly social engage- 
ments. It is necessary and proper to 
attend to some personal engagements 
during working hours, and no employer 
objects to any reasonable request, but 
he is more likely. to grant them when 
the employee makes arrangements to 
take as little time off as possible to at- 
tend to them. In other words, the em- 
ployee must realize that she is being 
paid for her time, and is not living up 
to her bargain when she takes advan- 
tage of her employer’s generosity. 

I have known of employees who, in- 
stead of taking a few hours off to at- 
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tend weddings and funerals of friends 
and acquaintances, etc. (all the time 
really necessary), make these events an 
excuse for a holiday. When this hap- 
pens frequently the employee is soon 
out of a job. 

The quicker an employer can say to 
his assistants, “Your time is your own 
—you know that someone must be in 
the office during certain hours and you 
know the work that must be done—ar- 
range the time to suit yourself, but 
don’t neglect the work,” and feel that 
his confidence will not be abused, the 
happier he is. 

A woman must make up her mind to 
the fact that as long as it is necessary 
for her to earn her living she will make 
herself as efficient and as valuable as 
possible, thereby earning a good in- 
come. No matter what she may have 
in mind for the future, if she will try 
to make the most out of her present 
position she is training herself to be 
courageous and efficient, and these at- 
tributes are always valuable, no matter 
what the future holds in store for her. 

A woman must be neat in appear- 
ance, and most of them usually are. 
She need not be a beauty, but she must 
have personality. It is difficult to an- 
alyze that. We say that people have 
pleasing personalities when they are 
usually cheerful, courteous, thoughtful 
and efficient, but mostly because they 
are cheerful. 

It is a pleasure to enter some offices 
to be greeted with a happy, courteous 
smile and it is disagreeable to be met 
with a frown and indifference. 

A woman in the insurance business 
needs plenty of “it,”’ which means per- 
sonality plus. 

A woman, especially one in an im- 
portant position, must regard herself 
as part of the business and learn to 
take responsibilities. If she wants to 
succeed she must place her business be- 
fore everything else for, after all, it is 
through it that she earns the means to 

run the rest of her life. 

While she must be friendly and cheer- 
ful, she must be capable of demanding 
the consideration due her sex at all 
times. Although she is a_ business 
woman, she is entitled to and should 
expect the respect due all women, and 
if that respect is lacking in her em- 
ployer or associates or in anyone en- 
tering the office, no matter who he be 
or what business he controls, she should 
resent it in any way she may see fit. 

She should not expect special consid- 
eration because she is a woman, and 
should not use this as an excuse to 
cover up errors. Everyone makes mis- 
takes occasionally, and a fair employer 
always admires anyone who steps up 
and admits an error promptly and with 
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the right spirit. The habit of trying to 
cover up errors often leads to much 
loss and unhappiness. 

A woman in the insurance business 
must realize that the big money is paid 
to people for what they know and not 
what they do. Hence, the absolute ne- 
cessity of constant study and applica- 
tion, for it is only by this means that 
people acquire knowledge. 

Stenographers, clerks and bookkeep- 
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ers who are efficient mechanically are 
valuable and worth a certain sum, but 
it is to the person who knows the busi- 
ness that the larger rewards are paid; 
although there are many happy people 
content with minor positions due to 
their fear of responsibility. 

The above qualifications are not only 
expected of women; they are required 
of all successful persons in this busi- 
ness. 








Classification of Hazards 


(Concluded from page 29) 


The Exchange rate on building is 10 
cents—l1 year or 25 cents for 3 years. 
The annual figure (10 cents) is sup- 
posed to cover allowances for losses, 
expenses and at least 5 per cent trade 
profit. 

If we take the experience of com- 
panies as shown in the tables of THE 
SPECTATOR and Weekly Underwriter 
we find that the combined results for 
a period of five years to be 49.3 for 
losses and 46.2 for expenses. -This 
would indicate then a base figure of 
say, 0.05 cents plus 95.5 for losses and 
expenses (0.04775) and 0.00225 for 
profit—making 10 cents in all. Nota 
very attractive margin. 

But the percentages quoted above as 
to losses and expenses cover the entire 
field of fire insurance in the United 
States, Canada, etc., and relate to the 
many hundreds of classifications pro- 
vided for in the schedule of the Na- 
tional Board of Fire Underwriters. 

' Is it right or reasonable therefore 
to apply a general percentage rule to a 
specific class—dwellings—in a great 
metropolis like the city of New York? 

Perhaps it.is, especially in this par- 
ticular instance, as dwellings are usu- 
ally considered as “preferred” risks 
and the customary trend is and has 
been in the direction of extreme (even 
excess) commissions for this class of 
risk. 

Yet there are many companies which 
do not write dwellings freely because 
of unfavorable experience. 

Again referring to published statis- 
tics we observe that for the five year 
period ending 1929, the average rate 
of premium for the entire country to 
be 0.93. If this average had been 0.94° 
(an increase of but one point) it is evi- 
dent that a more favorable showing 
would have been made with reference 
to the loss and expense columns. 

But again these considerations deal 
with the great agency fields and the 
specific subject in hand is that relating 
to the State and City of New York. 

Exclusive of re-insurance companies, 
272 stock companies report to the 
New York Insurance Department. 





Of this number 214 companies are 
massed into some fifty-seven groups of 
“fleets” and write nearly 94 per cent 
of the total business. 

This leaves but fifty-eight companies 
which operate separately and inde- 
pendently. 

The suggestion to form a huge trust 
or clearing house for the gathering of 
individual and combined data and the 
determination of price levels for the 
various hazards, may not seem to be 
feasible at first glance but we are nev- 
ertheless already approaching such a 
situation. 

It is possible that the inception, 
growth and remarkable development of 
“fleet” or group mergers may be the 
means of furnishing a quick and satis- 
factory solution of the problem. 

Also it may not be an inapt figure of 
speech to characterize this powerful 
aggregation as the “Blue Ribbon Unit” 
of fire insurance. The idea of classi- 
fication of fire risks was not the out- 
come of accidental thought. For years 
nearly every office has maintained 
some sort of individual lists. 

Therein possibly lies one of the main 
causes for the somewhat chaotic condi- 
tions which have existed. 

As often as rate combinations, tariff 
associations and exchanges have been 
formed, with all members bound down 
to uniform premium charges, no united 
action has been taken to ascertain the 
combined average experience of the 
companies as to the schedules rated by 
these organizations. 

The present movement therefore 
may be looked upon as a step taken to 
remedy a situation that was becoming 
troublesome, unsatisfactory and sub- 
ject to inquiry and criticism. 

Practically, it is the first time that 
a genuine effort has been made by the 
insurance department of an important 
state to formulate a plan for obtain- 
ing universal and officially tabulated 
information as to the very crux of the 
business—the real cost per hazard. 

It involves the essence of practical, 
intelligent and successful fire under- 
writing. 
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Sales 
Letters 
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[fF you have a 

letter writing 
problem, The 
Spectator offers 
you the services of 
a trained insurance 
sales letter writer. 
Send in your problem 
today. 


HE sales manager was orating be- 

fore a regional meeting of his sales- 
men. “Anything you like to do, you do 
well”; he said. Then a pause and a 
continuation of, “what you do well, you 
like to do.” 

If you accept these statements as 
true—it is rather obvious that they are 
—they provide a hypothesis for rea- 
soning that if there is something you 
do not do well and so do not like to do, 
it is conceivable that if you teach your- 
self to do it well and then do it well, 
you will like to do it. 
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In the vernacular “That’s an awful 

. mouthful” but the more you think 
about it the more evident the truth of 
it becomes. It is true of letter writing. 
Many men, insurance agents in- 
cluded, are indifferent letter writers. 
Their letters don’t sell. All too often, 
that is left to the literature accompany- 
ing the letter—a cold type proposition 
imprinted with the agent’s name, and 
referring to him as “our representa- 
tive” in the impersonal atmosphere of 
most printed matter issued by insur- 

ance companies. 
























Most of this literature also so lacks 
in individuality that the name of the 
Whizbang Insurance Company can be 
substituted for that of the Whoopla 
Assurance Corporation originating it 
and nobody will be any less, or more, 
impressed. Tack another agent’s name 
on the same printed form and it is 
equally useful in Kalamazoo, Mich., 
and in Kissime, Fla. 

No individuality! 

Don’t misunderstand this statement. 
Printed matter has its place but it is 
a robot salesman and cannot be sub- 
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stituted for letters that reflect the per- 
sonality of your service, your agency— 
yourself. 

Next to actual conversation a well 
written letter enables you to sell your 
commodity—that combination of sound 
insurance and efficient service which is 
your brand of protection—on the basis 
of what you as an individual really 
have to offer to your client, also an in- 
dividual. The result is a selling mes- 
sage—a personal contact—radically 
different from the impersonal message 
which even the best copy writer in in- 
surance circles can devise to cover the 
general needs of his company’s several 
thousand insurance agents presenting 
the proposition to many thousand 
thousand property owners. 

The joker in this situation seems to 
be that so many agents—clever men, 
too, and corking good salesmen—start 
to bow and scrape when they start to 
write a letter. They beg to state and 
beg to advise, they re: your letter of the 
umpty instant and re: the contents, 
and the valued reply to the valued 
communication scales down to about 
thirty cents on the dollar—or less. They 
smother their man to man spontaneity 
in a mass—the Editor can change that 
to “mess” if he likes—of stilted, mean- 
ingless phraseology out of which the 
recipient gets about as much kick as 
the modern blase youth would get from 
clasping his sweetheart’s rejuvenated 
great grandmother in his arms—the 
hoopskirts, corsage, and ancient ex- 
ternal superfluosities might conceal 
something worth investigating, if he 
had time and nothing else to distract 
his attention. 

So with a letter—strip it of frills, 
display your proposition within it en- 
ticingly, sincerely, in friendly and not 
too lengthy fashion, sign your name 
and get out, leaving your thoughts im- 
pressed on the reader’s mind. 

There is technique to good letter 
writing, technique in what to say and 
what to leave unsaid, technique in how 
much and how little to set forth, tech- 
nique in the choice of words, in ar- 
rangement—technique in the studied 
use of every factor that enters in the 
production of a message that appears 
to be anything but studied, to the read- 
er. 

There is no reader of THE SPECTA- 
TOR, no matter how clever a letter writ- 
er he may be, who cannot improve his 
technique. And there is no reader who 
need feel that the production of good 
letters is beyond his ability. In every 
well equipped public library can be 
found volumes and whole courses on 
the technique of “How to write better 
letters,” or the equivalent. It does not 
hurt any of us to “brush up” by study- 
ing one of these occasionally. 
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However, that is not the purpose of 
this discussion. It is assumed that 
every insurance salesman reading these 
remarks has or will learn good letter 
writing technique as a part of his 
selling equipment. 

There remains the problem of using 
it to best advantage, for while a letter 
writing course can tell you how to 
write a letter it cannot tell you when 


‘to do so, a consideration most needing 


study. It’s the unused opportunity to 
write a good sales letter that is re- 
sponsible for not bringing sales up to 
a peak, fully as much as the lack of 
punch in those that are written. 

In the next few months THE SPEC- 
TATOR will carry a Letter Page on 
which will be printed a reproduction of 
a different type of letter, designed to 
meet situations that arise in every 
agency from time to time. There will 
be a usable idea in every letter, a 
thought that sometime you can use; it 
will pay you to keep the entire series 
for use as originally drafted or with 
appropriate changes to fit the imme- 
diate situation. 

A further service is offered. You 
will not read many of these letters 
before you will begin to feel “letter 
minded,” if you are not already so. 
You will begin to analyze both genera! 
and specific situations and may want 
assistance in drafting a letter from 
time to time, feeling that an outside 
perspective may prove helpful. 

At such times explain your problem 
fully—omit no details—in a letter ad- 
dressed to the Editor; a tentative let- 
ter will be drafted for you by a trained 
insurance letter writer familiar with 
life, fire and casualty coverages. The 
only stipulation made is that this is 
not to be construed as an offer to write 
a series of letters for a reader and, in 
addition, the right is reserved to de- 
scribe the problem and print the letter 
on the regular letter page, omitting 
the names of people and places wher- 
ever that seems desirable. 

It is further stipulated that such 
letters as are drafted on request will 
make use only of the information sup- 
plied to the Editor—there is no obliga- 
tion on the part of THE SPECTATOR to 
seek out more or authenticate any of 
the facts embodied in the letter. 

As an example of a letter that text 
books will not teach a student how to 
write, this week you will find one that 
an insurance salesman might well write 
after making an unsuccessful call—an 
important call. The letter fairly well 
explains the situation. 

Its objective is obvious. The pros- 
pect closed the door of his mind when 
he said, “No”; the letter reopens that 
door, serves notice that the matter will 
be reintroduced through that door, and 
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leaves him thinking of the salesman’s 
conviction that he, the prospect, needs 
the protection. 

Like many obvious things—this type 
of letter is overlooked. Many salesmen 
use a letter to confirm and strengthen 
a favorable ‘solicitation but not many 
accept the opportunity to use a letter 
to reopen the door that has closed on 
an unfavorable call. 

Every letter must carry informa- 
tion of sufficient importance or interest 
to the prospect, or customer, to keep his 
interest alive. The letters are quite 
comparable to the institutional adver- 
tisements inserted in the “Saturday 
Evening Post.” 

The Letter Page thus will offer an 
idea that will serve as a self-starter at 
least for a similar letter that can be 
sent by an agent to a selected list regu- 
larly to keep open the channel of 
patronage between customer and 
agency, or to open the channel between 
prospect and agency. 

The next letter next week will be of 
interest to life insurance men—a plan 
perhaps not entirely new but ap- 
proached from a not common angle. 


Insurance Text Book Has New 
Approach to Subject 


A new text book called “Insurance, 
Its Theory and Practice in the United 
States,” has just been published by the 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, New 
York. Its author is Albert H. Mow- 
bray, professor of insurance in the Uni- 
versity of California. The book is an 
addition to the McGraw-Hill insurance 
series which is edited by Ralph H. 
Blanchard. 

The book is an outgrowth of Pro- 
fessor Mowbray’s classroom work 
where he attempts to give his students 
a broad, uniform picture of the insur- 
ance business as a whole. This volume, 
accordingly, emphasizes the unity of 
the business in its fundamental eco- 
nomic service and inherent problems 
and endeavors to avoid presenting a 
distorted picture of any branch of the 
business. 

The book is divided into six parts. 
The first section deals with the element 
of risk under which is discussed rein- 
surance, distribution, prevention of loss, 
life conservation, etc. Part 2 deals with 
the insurance contract for all forms. 
Part 3 discusses types of insurance 
carriers. Part 4, various problems in 
all lines. Part 5, State supervision, and 
Part 6 the broad, social aspects of in- 
surance. 

This new approach to the subject of 
insurance should prove very helpful to 
new students of the business and clari- 
fying, as well, to experienced practi- 
tioners. It may be secured for $4 per 


copy. 
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60 PARK PLACE 


Assets - - - - - $2,746,716.66 
Capital - - - - - $500,000.00 
Surplus to Policy 

holders - - - - $1,964,260.76 
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Pacific Coast Canada 
CARL N. CORWIN CO. P. J. PERRIN 
San Francisco, Cal. 465 St. John St. 
Montreal 
Virginia, No. and So. 
Carolina Texas 
HAWKS & SCHENCK, INC. T. A. MANNING & SONS 
Greensboro, N. C. Dallas 
Colorado Louisiana 
MOUNTAIN STATES AGENCY Co. HARRY S. KAUFMAN 
Denver New Orleans 





This Company Now Licensed in 27 States and Canada 
For Agency Connections Address Above, or 
Arthur H. F. Schumm 
Vice-Pres. and General Manager 
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Pan-American Service Includes 


Educational Course 

Individual Sales Planning 

Aid in Organization and Business Building 
Unexcelled Life Policies 

Children’s Policies 

Group Insurance 








We have a few General Agency openings for 
men not presently attached. 










Address 


E. G. Simmons, Vice-President and General Manager 


Pan-American Life Insurance Co. 
NEW ORLEANS, U. S. A. 


Crawford H. Ellis, President 

























CENTRAL WEST 
CASUALTY COMPANY 
HAL H. SMITH, PRESIDENT 















We Welcome Inquiries 
from 
Progressive Agents 





























Detroit, Michigan 
- $3,200,000.00 
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FRIENDLY COOPERATION 


A Good Company with which to Work 
Personal Attention to Agents’ Problems 
Paid-for New Insurance advanced 30% In 1929 
Standard Policies—Strong Asse’ 
Conservative Investments 
Established (848 


Union Mutual Life Insurance Co., Portland, Maine 
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Stop “Guesstimating’ 


Prepare your estimates from 
reliable information and figures 
based on actual present-day 
conditions by consulting the 
new fifteenth edition of 





































New Building 
Estimators’ | 
Handbook 
By WitLt1AM ARTHUR 

Author of ‘“Appraisers’ and Ad- 
justers’ Handbook,” ‘Estimating 
Building Costs,” ‘‘Home Builders’ 

‘ Guide,” etc. 













A HANDBOOK FOR ARCHITECTS, 

BUILDERS, CONTRACTORS, APPRAIS- 

ERS, ENGINEERS, SUPERINTENDENTS 
AND DRAFTSMEN 


THE SPECTATOR COMPANY 


Division of United Business Publishers, Inc. 
Selling Agents 


239 West 39th Street, New York | 
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New England Agents 
Hear Sullivan 





New Hampshire’s Commis- 
sioner Warns Against 
Big Money Interests 





‘Speaks at Bretton Woods 





Prescribes Insurance as Means 
of Alleviating Accident Bur- 
den of Society 


Speaking before the annual meeting 
of the New England Association of In- 
surance Agents in Bretton Woods, 
N. H., yesterday, John E. Sullivan, in- 
surance commissioner of New Hamp- 
shire sounded a tocsin of warning to 
the assembled agents regarding their 
dealings with over-competitive com- 
panies. Mr. Sullivan’s words on the 
subject were in part as follows: 

“It would be extremely fatal to the 
best interest of the business if your as- 
sociated strength should ever encour- 
age or countenance any process by 
which the volume of business controlled 
by you agents was to be extended to 
the company offering alluring induce- 
ments or exorbitant commissions which 
may be advanced by great financial in- 
stitutions that have signified their in- 
terest or approach in the business of 
insurance in some sections of the na- 
tion. Control of the institutions of 
this country either acting secretly or 
otherwise, cannot be relied upon to 
solve any of the vexing problems of 
today or contribute in any way to the 
service or efficiency of the business of 
insurance, but instead can be relied 
upon to inject various devices that may 
eventually jeopardize the best interest 
of the great American agency system 
which has contributed generously to 
the growth, strength and confidence 
presently enjoyed by the institution of 
insurance.” 

During the entire course of his ad- 
dress, Commissioner Sullivan stressed 
the importance of association work, and 
urged the members into even greater 
unity and cooperation, advising them 
to enroll as many members as possible, 
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H. L. Callanan 


and likening the lone, non-association 
agent to a man “living in a fool’s para- 
dise.” 

Mr. Sullivan also spoke at length on 
the problems and perplexities created 
in society and in insurance by the 
widespread use of the automobile and 
its resultant fatality rate. He de- 
clared that despite the fact that gov- 
ernmental agencies, insurance repre- 
sentatives, automobile societies, and 
safety organizations were working as- 
siduously on the problem of promot- 
ing safety measures to solve the enig- 
ma, accidents were on the increase 
every day. He cited insurance as a 
means of solution provided regulatory 
measures imposing just penalties upon 
negligent or careless operators lacking 
financial responsibility were effected. 
Although he did not believe that in- 
surance would reduce accidents, he as- 
serted that such protection would in 
some way alleviate the burden that is 
annually thrust upon society through 
the death toll of the automobile. 

In concluding his address, Mr. Sul- 
livan urged the agents to create public 
confidence in their profession by seeing 
that fire and casualty insurance cov- 
erage was purchased with understand- 
ing, and that every client received 
courteous treatment. 


New Officers Elected 
By Norwich Union 


Presidential Chair Filled by 
H. L. Callanan; Hart Dar- 
lington Heads Board 








Men Have Long Careers 


Barkie and Anderson Chosen as 
Vice-Presidents: Kidder 
and Guilfoil Remain 


Two appointments which have been 
the speculation of the insurance field 
during the past month were made cer- 
tain when the Norwich Union Indem- 
nity Company announced the election of 
Hart Darlington, manager of the Nor- 
wich Union Fire Insurance Society, as 
chairman of the board of directors, and 
Harry L. Callanan, former vice-presi- 
dent of the Norwich Union, as presi- 
dent and general manager. C. E. An- 
derson and C. A. Barkie were elected 
vice-presidents of the company, while 
H. L. Kidder continues as vice-president 
and secretary in charge of the under- 
writing department, and P. H. Guilfoil 
remains as vice-president in charge of 
claims. 

Although Mr. Darlington’s position 
with his company has not been ma- 
terially changed, he has been given a 
new title through the election. He has 
been a director since the company was 
organized and, as general attorney of 
the Norwich Union Fire Insurance So- 
ciety in the United States has naturally 
taken part in framing the general poli- 
cies of its indemnity subsidiary. 

Entering the insurance business in 
1906 as an accountant for the New 
York office of the American Bonding 
Company, Mr. Callanan later joined the 
accounting and statistical divisions of 
the Fidelity & Deposit Company’s casu- 
alty department when that company 
took control of the American Bonding 
Company. In 1915 he became chief ac- 
countant in the New York office of the 
Hartford Accident & Indemnity Com- 
pany, and during the World War served 
in the navy. When the Norwich Union 

(Concluded on page 37) 
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THE PENN MUTUAL 
IS BUSY 


“Summer slack” is not afflicting our Field 
organization. Thus far in June we are com- 
fortably ahead of last year’s June in paid-for 
production. Organized sales talks, the Golden 
Triangle, direct mail, and other Penn Mutual 
sales fundamentals and sales helps are keep- 
ing our representatives profitably busy. And 
the manpower expansion, through new re- 
cruits, and through effective training and 
supervising of new recruits and older mem- 
bers, goes steadily on. 
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There’s inspiration for the life under- 
writer in an organization which has a high 
and worthy goal and is energetically and 
steadily and visibly progressing toward it. 



































INCOME INSURANCE 
SPECIALISTS 


Opportunities for Salesmen in 47 States 
Address G. F. MANZELMANN, Agcy. Director 


NorTH AMERICAN ACCIDENT 
INSURANCE Co. 
208 S. LaSalle St. Chicago, IIil. 



























FRANKLIN 
SURETY 
COMBANY 


123 William Street, New York 









FIDELITY AND SURETY BONDS 
BURGLARY AND PLATE GLASS 
AUTOMOBILE LIABILITY 
TRADERS PROTECTIVE BOND 
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The Preferred Accident 





Accident - Health 
Automobile - Burglary 


Address 80 Maiden Lane, N. Y. 
Wilfrid C. Potter, President 



























Equitable Life Insurance Company 
Home Office: Washington, D. C. 


Henry P. Blair, President Allen C. Clark, Secretary 
Joseph Sanders, Vice-President Gilbert A. Clark, Actuary 


ATTRACTIVE OPPORTUNITIES 


For men with clean past records, in 


DELAWARE, MARYLAND, OHIO, W. VIRGINIA and 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


Up-to-Date ORDINARY and INDUSTRIAL Policies 


For further infermatien, write 
William A. Bennett, Vice-Pres. and Gen. Mgr. 
















Illinois—Indiana—lowa—Kansas—Kentucky—Michigan—Minnesota 


“INDEPENDENCE FOR DEPENDENTS” 
Request details for our remunerative contracts for 
AGENCY MANAGERS 


for Colorado, West Virginia, Illinois, Indiana, 
Pennsylvania and Ohio 
You will benefit by our special attention now to these States 


Security Life Insurance Company of America 


134 North La Salle Street, Chicago 
O. W. JOHNSON, President S. W. GOSS, Vice-President 


-Arkansas—California—Colorado- 
O—"AeD “ON —"FG9N—Hnoss 


- Oregon—Pennsylvania—Tennessee—Virginia—Washington—W. Va. - 


We Have Openings for 
Good Men in 


Des Moines 
Denver 
Sioux City 


OMAHA LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
H. E. WORRELL, Sec.-Treas. 


OMAHA, NEBR. 








SOUTHERN LIFE AND HEALTH INS. CO. 


“Oldest and Best’’ 


Has openings for good debit men and business producers 


P. O. BOX 884 











Germanic Fire Insurance Company 
of NewYork 
122 E. 42nd Street New York City 


NORMAN T. ROBERTSON, President 


RECOGNITION 


of identity of interest, as shown by GERMANIC’S 
profit sharing plan; a sincere desire to help its 
a. with their problems; and the ability so to 
0 


MAKES 
Germanic Representation an Agency Asset 
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Casualty Head Cites Evils 
of Workmen’s Com- 
pensation 





J. A. Gunn Believes Rate Battle 
Will Engulf All Carriers 
Unless Corrected 


Des MOINES, Iowa, July 8.—“Unless 
something is done to standardize insur- 
ance underwriting of workmen’s com- 
pensation in the next five years, it 
may mean the eventual wiping out of 
many of the large underwriters of this 
class of business, in spite of the ef- 
forts to load the expense cost on to 
other lines,” is the opinion expressed 
by John A. Gunn, president of the 
Employees Mutual Casualty Company, 
of Des Moines, in an interview for the 
insurance press here recently. 

‘“‘Workmen’s: compensation is on the 
down grade. 
such as Iowa,” Mr. Gunn contends, “the 
policyholder largely makes his own 
rates. This may seem a rather flippant 
manner of stating the case, but the 
facts are that the policyholder too 
often influences the local agent, whose 
only interest is in the commission. The 
local agent influences the field repre- 
sentative and gets him sold on the idea 
that, in order to secure volume, rates 
must be met. The field representative 
influences the general agency, or 
branch office, and, if this is final 
authority, it ends there, and all that 
the management ever sees are the final 
figures showing losses and expenses 
greater than income. If it goes from 
the branch office to the head office, they 
peruse it rather superficially, realizing 
that the rates made in one State are 
entirely different from those in another 
but not realizing that the risk is 
written far below that which it should 
be in rates. 

“If 1929 were an unusual year,” Mr. 
Gunn continues, “it would not be 
alarming, but, when we consider that 
there has been an underwriting loss by 
all stock company carriers from 1923 
to 1929 inclusively of $82,000,000 out 
of an underwriting premium of a little 
less than 1,000,000,000, it can readily 
be seen that the trend during all of 
those years has been downward; 1929 
especially so, and, if the present trend 
is continued, the underwriting loss this 
year will be in excess of $20,000,000. 
Therefore, when we say that the 
policyholder makes his own rates and 
the rates on which his insurance is 
written, we have stated the reasons 
leading up to it. 

“In regulated States even a worse 
condition exists. Instead of the policy- 
holder, we have the insurance officials 
or the rating board constantly clamor- 
ing for lower rates and, as they have 
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In non-regulated States: 


NEW BOARD CHAIRMAN 





Hart Darlington 


Norwich Union Elections 
(Concluded from page 35) 


Indemnity was organized, he became as- 
sistant to the treasurer, and was sub- 
sequently made treasurer. In 1926 he 
was elected vice-president and treas- 
urer, and last Wednesday, when he as- 
cended to the presidency, his office was 
full of flowers and congratulatory mes- 
sages from his many friends in the 
business. 

Mr. Anderson joined the company in 
1921, and since March, 1929, has been 
assistant secretary in charge of the 
metropolitan department, and will con- 
tinue in that capacity. 

With the exception of one year, Mr. 
Barkie has been with the company since 
1922, and has specialized in the per- 
sonal accident business and production. 
He will have charge of the agency de- 
partment in his new capacity. 








the power to exercise it, leaving the 
insurance company helpless. The rating 
board only seeks to establish, by com- 
parison, what rates shall be charged. 
They usually have no knowledge of the 
cost of carrying the risk, but they state 
what shall be charged. 

“Unless something is done to correct 
these evils,” Mr. Gunn believes, “work- 
men’s compensation underwriting will 
engulf every company engaged in 
writing this class of business.” 


“The Insurance Man’s Restaurant” 


46 GOLD STREET 


Between Fulton and John Streets 
New York City Phone Beekman 9991 
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Prominent Plate Glass 
Underwriter Passes 





William Moore, Founder of 
Moore Rating Bureau, Dies 
After Long Career 


Following an illness of several 
months, William F. Moore, prominent 
casualty insurance man and well-known 
plate glass underwriter, died at his 
home in Sayville, L. I., last Saturday, 
at the age of 72. His funeral, which 
was held on Monday afternoon, was at- 
tended by a large number of his insur- 
ance friends. 

Mr. Moore’s outstanding contribution 
to the casualty insurance field was the 
establishment of the Moore Rating Bu- 
reau in 1917, when the plate glass in- 
surance business had become somewhat 
demoralized, and at that time nearly 
all the plate glass insurance companies 
became subscribers. Under Mr. Moore’s 
administration of the bureau, the com- 
panies soon realized a substantial profit 
out of what had been a loss, and at the 
present time the work of the bureau 
is favorably recognized by the entire 
casualty fraternity. Mr. Moore was 
also a member of the Plate Glass In- 
surance Exchange of New York, and 
resolutions of sympathy were drawn 
up by that body on Monday. 





Southern Surety 
Co. of New York 


General Offices 
9th & OLIVE STS. ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Admitted Assets 
$11,500,000.00 


We Solicit and Write: 


Surety and Fidelity Bonds 
Accident and Health 
Plate Glass 
Workmen’s Compensation 
Automobile and Burglary 
Insurance. 


Let the Southern Serve You 


Casualty, Surety, Etc. 
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Prominent Agents and 
Brokers 


Actuarial 















arate. oan 





LEON IRWIN & oon Inc., New Orleans, La. 


nee Phenix Pei States National Fire of 


— ¢ New Sn of New Hartford 

New Amsterdam 
Automobile of National Liberty 
Ha of New York _ Casualty Co. 


rtford 
Standard of New State of Penn. Indemnity Com- 
Yo Stuyvesant of — of Amer- 
National Union 


New York 
Pittsburgh BROKERS’ LINES SOLICITED 























Actuarial 
























Established 1865 by David Parks Fackler 
EDWARD B. FACKLER WILLIAM BREIBY 


FACKLER and BREIBY 


Consulting Actuaries 


Audits Caleulations Consultants 
Examinations Valuations 
NEW YORK 


25 CHURCH STREET 

















MILES M. DAWSON & SON 


CONSULTING 
ACTUARIES 


Bar Building, 36 W. 44th St. 
NEW YORK 


WOODWARD, FONDILLER and 
YAN 
CONSULTING ACTUARIES 
INSURANCE ACCOUNTANTS 


Harwood E. Ryan 
Richard Fondiller 75 Fulton St. 
Jonathan G. Sharp New York 


DONALD F. CAMPBELL 
CONSULTING ACTUARY 


160 Ne. LA SALLE ST. Telephone State 7298 
CHICAGO 











JAMES H. WASHBURN, F. A. I. A | 


LIFE INSURAN , Intermediate, 
Group, Industrial and Special 
wo COMPENSATION 


Expert Advice on Domestic, Tropical and 
Semi-Tropical Business 
able Address: Gertract, New York 
420 LEXINGTON AVE. NEW YORK CITY 











|! Roem 101 Memorial Bldg., Nashville, Tenn. 


Haight, Davis & Haight, Inc. 
Consulting Actuaries 
FRANK J. HAIGHT, President 


INDIANAPOLIS 


Omaha Kansas City 





GEORGE B. BUCK 
ACTUARY 


Specializing in Employee's 
Benefit and Pension Funds 


25 SPRUCE ST. NEW YORK 











JNO. A. COPELAND 
Consulting Actuary 


Suite 1027, Candler Bldg. 
ATLANTA, GEORGIA 





ERSTON L. MARSHALL 









Greatest Selling 
Plan Known 


All About it for the Asking 
Write 
The Spectator Company 


243 West 39th Street 
New York 
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CONSULTING ACTUARY 


919 Hubbell Building 
DES MOINES, IOWA 








T. J. MCCOMB 


CONSULTING ACTUARY 


Colcord Bldg. Oklahoma City, Okla. 





FRANK M. SPEAKMAN 
Consulting Actuary 
Associates 
Fred E. Swartz, C. 
W. L. Clayton 
E. P. Higgins 


THE BOURSE 


P.. A. 


PHILADELPHIA 





L. A. GLOVER & CO. 


Consulting Actuaries, Life Insurance 
Accountants, Statisticians 


128 North Wells Street, Chicago 


SIDNEY H. PIPE, 
Fellow, Actuarial Society of America, 
Fellow, American Institute ef Actuaries, 
Associate ow" Institute of Actuaries. 
MAJOR E. Pe 


PIPE & ALLEN 
Consulting Actuaries 
1711-1712 Metropolitan Bldg., Torente, Ont. 













ALEXANDER C. GOOD 
Consulting Actuary 
807 Paul Brown Bldg. 


St. Louis, Mo. 
and 800 Securities Bidg., Kansas City, Me. 




















THE COST 
OF DYING 


By WILLIAM T. NASH 


Including the Federal Estate Tax 
Law of 1926 


This well-known leaflet has been the 
means of closing many “hopeless” 
cases for large amounts. Agents at- 
test its usefulness. It helps sell big 


policies. 


THE COST OF DYING 
proves the need for life insurance to 
protect the estates of those of mod- 
erate means, as well as men of 
wealth 
A difficult prospect, after reading 


THE COST OF DYING 


said: ‘‘No agent on earth could sell me life 
insurance, but I am going to buy a policy 
poe oder same’’; and he signed up for 


USE IT AND PROSPER! 





PRICES: 
Bawls Coee icc vscsc6a4c00008 $ 25 
ee er Pere 8.50 
100 SY <6 gbpaacieginwasen 15.00 
500 Se a eve eace ay Vieraa anacaeane 60.00 
1,000 cep easieucawestew 100.00 
5,000 we. gttturarsuareiasacaiaravas 400.00 
10,000 Me pee eee leleie aioe 750.00 


Orders for single copies must be 


Please remit by money order or bank draft 
on New York, to avoid exchange charges. 


The Spectator Company 
CHICAGO NEW YORK 










Liability of 
Automobile Users 


for Personal Injury 
By Clayton G. Hale 


A booklet for distribution 
among large users of automobiles, 
as an unusual and effective sales 
document for Automobile Liability 
Insurance. 






































PRICES 
Single cepy, 50 cents 


= copies... 4.80 SO copies. 16.25 
“ .- &75 100 “= g. «30.00 














The Spectator Company 
CHICAGO NEW YORK 
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New Book Discusses Angles 
of Accident Prevention 





Professor Bowers’ Volume Con- 
tends Reduction of Accident 
Costs Is Production Economy 


Fifteen times as many persons have 
been killed and injured in industry 
alone as have been lost in the nation’s 
battles since this country became an 
independent nation, according to Pro- 
fessor Edison L. Bowers of the Depart- 
ment of Economics of Ohio State 
University, who is the author of a re- 
cent book “Is It Safe To Work?” The 
volume is one of the studies of the 
Pollak Foundation for Economic Re- 
search, Newton, Mass., which is a non- 
commercial educational foundation en- 
gaged in scientific research. It dis- 
cusses the problem of accidents from 
the viewpoint of prevention, compen- 
sation and the rehabilitation of victims. 

In declaring his belief that a large 
part of all industrial accidents can be 
prevented, Professor Bowers makes 
mention of the analysis by The Trav- 


‘elers which indicated that nearly 90 


per cent of all industrial mishaps are 
attributable to the human factor, such 
as faulty instructions, poor discipline, 
unsafe practices and acts of a similar 
nature. He cites the records of num- 
erous industrial establishments where 
accidents have been reduced to a con- 
siderable extent in substantiation of 
his claim that the causes of mishaps for 
the most part are preventable. 

The prevention of injuries is re- 
garded by Professor Bowers as the 
first step in the program of getting 
goods and services produced with the 
least cost to society. To the extent that 
injuries are eliminated, compensation 
for injuries is unnecessary and the re- 
training of crippled industrial workers 
is not required. This viewpoint of the 
author is in keeping with a brochure 
published recently by The Travelers 
which shows among other things that 
accidents inflate production costs. 

Professor Bowers goes into some de- 
tail on the workmen’s compensation sys- 
tem of the United States and contrasts 
some of its features with those of for- 
eign laws. Numerous tables are pre- 
sented to show the economic loss to em- 
ployees by classification of injuries and 
what the author regards as defects in 
workmen’s compensation laws. 

Not only is the book of interest to 
employers but it contains much infor- 
mation also of interest to insurance 
men concerned with the conduct and the 
Writing of workmen’s compensation in- 
surance, 
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Many Bumps for Back Lot 
Babe Ruths Report Shows 


Baseball playing in the back lots and 
elsewhere is the cause of the greatest 
number of “recreation” accidents ex- 
cluding automobile mishaps, according 
to an analysis of vacation season 
dangers, made by the statistical bureau 
of the Fidelity and Casualty Company 
of New York. 

Checking over about forty-four hun- 
dred claims for hurts incurred while 
indulging in recreation of various 
kinds, the bureau discovered that 807, 


39 


or eighteen per cent., of all the afflicted 
were players of baseball—mostly non- 
professionals. 

Swimming and bathing came next in 
seriousness with 562 cases, or nearly 
thirteen per cent., and “wrestling and 
friendly scuffling” third, with 287 per- 
sons involved, or 6.5 per cent. of the 
total. Bowling caused 269 of the acci- 
dents, skating 231, and tennis 211. 

Eighty-nine people of the group were 
injured playing with children. Ping- 
Pong stood at the bottom of the list, 
charged with but three injuries. But, 
the small boys shriek, “Give us base- 
ball, or give us death—or both.” 











Insurance Brokers 
Profit By Our 
National Advertising 





In leading newspapers all over the United States 
and Canada, Credit Insurance is advertised, week 
in and week out, to thousands of Manufacturers 
and Jobbers. This is one reason why 


American Credit Insurance 


is growing so rapidly year after year—and why it 
is to the advantage of the general broker to co- 
operate in the writing of our policies. Maybe you 
ought to investigate the great protective service 
we render to our many policyholders; safeguard- 
ing their resources absolutely against bad debt 
losses, providing them with efficient collection 
facilities, etc. 


General Insurance Brokers, look into the selling 
possibilities of American Credit Insurance. While 
our regular agents are necessarily trained credit 
insurance specialists, still we have a plan by 
which you can co-operate with us to your defi- 
nite profit. Check up and see if your present 
clients are protected by Credit Insurance. Then 
get the full details of our interesting proposition 
by writing or phoning any of our offices. 


CThe AMERI CAN 


CREDIT~- INDEMNITY Co. 


OF NEW YORK J. F.M* FADDEN, erasipant 


Offices in All Leading Cities 


New York, St. Louis, Chicago, Cleveland, Boston, 
San Francisco, Philadelphia, Baltimore, Detroit, 
Atlanta, Milwaukee, etc. 


In Canada—Toronto, Montreal, etc. 


Casualty, Surety, Etc. 











40 
U.S. Casualty Has New 


Vice-President 


D. St. C. Moorhead Appointed 
to Post After Step-by-Step 
Rise in Company 


With an eye to increasing their ex- 
ecutive department to facilitate control 
over expanding business, the United 
States Casualty Company has ap- 
pointed. Donaldson’ St. C. Moorhead, 
former secretary of the company, as 
vice-president and secretary, with ad- 
ditional charge of the agency depart- 
ment in the accident and health field. 
Mr. Moorhead’s appointment comes af- 
ter years of distinguished service with 
his company, and follows a step-by-step 
rise to the important post which he now 
holds. 

























Donaldson St. C. Moorhead 


The new vice-president is a graduate 
of the University of Minnesota, and 
previous to entering the insurance busi- 
ness he was connected with the Twin 
City Rapid Transit Company in Minne- 
apolis, and later with the Oklahoma In- 
terborough Railway Company estab- 
lishing transit time schedules. In 1914 
he was engaged in the bonding and 
casualty business in Minneapolis, and 
had a thorough knowledge of the Min- 
nesota Compensation Law. This knowl- 
edge, and the fact that the New York 
State Compensation Laws were about 
to be effected, led the United States 
Casualty Company to engage him as a 
field man in the New York Department 
in charge of compensation insurance. 
Mr. Moorhead’s career from then on 
is a series of rapid rises in the follow- 
ing order: Assistant manager of the 
New York office, manager, assistant sec- 
retary in charge of accident and health 


Casualty, Surety, Etc. 






NEW MEMBERS OF BANKERS INDEMNITY 





EXECUTIVE STAFF 



































J. C. Onderdonk, Jr. 


H. P. Jackson, president of the Ban- 
kers Indemnity Insurance Company, 
has announced the appointment of J. C. 
Onderdonk, Jr., as a vice-president to 
take charge of the burglary and plate 
glass department at the company’s 
home office, effective July 21. Mr. 
Onderdonk will be charged with the 
extensive development of these classes 
of business and likewise assist in the 
executive field work. By reason of his 
broad experience and wide acquain- 
tance, he will be a valuable addition to 
the company’s executive staff. 

Mr. Onderdonk, who is thirty-six 
years old, has lived in Englewood, 
N. J., all his life and was educated in 
Englewood High School and New York 
University, School of Commerce, from 
which he graduated in 1917. He served 
two years in the Navy during the War 
and his first insurance experience was 








W. D. Driscoll 


with the Glass 
Company. 

He engaged for a short time in local 
agency business, being in charge of the 


office of H. Weatherby & Company of 


Metropolitan Plate 


-Englewood, N. J., and in 1920 entered 


the employ of the-Norwich Union In- 
demnity Company in the Burglary De- 
partment as Loss Adjuster. Subse- 
quently he was advanced to superinten- 
dent of the burglary and glass depart- 
ment in which capacity he served until 
1929 when he resigned to become 
superintendent of the burglary depart- 
ment of the Royal Indemnity Company 
and the Eagle Indemnity Company. He 
is now leaving this position to become 
affiliated with the Bankers Indemnity 
Insurance Company. 

Mr. Driscoll, as announced in last 
week’s issue of THE SPECTATOR, as 
resident vice-president will open a 


Bankers Indemnity office in New York 
City. 








insurance in 1920, secretary in 1926, 
and the recent appointment makes him 
third vice-president and secretary. 
Outside the walls of the United 
States Casualty Company, Mr. Moor- 
head is a well-known member of the in- 
surance fraternity being chairman of 
the governing committee of the Bureau 
of Accident and Health Underwriters. 
He has engaged in many of what 
might be termed the insurance “extra 
curricular” activities, but his pet 
achievement in these outside matters, 
he confided to a representative of THE 
SPECTATOR, was the winning of a prize 
essay contest conducted by F. High- 
lands Burns of the Maryland Casualty 
Company about five years ago. This 
contest, a world-wide affair, called for 
the most inspirational essay on “Why 
Young Men and Women Should Enter 
the Casualty and Bonding Business as 
a Life Work.” Mr. Moorhead’s essay, 





picked from a field of several hundred, 
was as vivid and visionary a piece of 
writing as might be found in a day’s 
journey. 

Mr. Moorhead recently returned from 
a trip to the Pacific Coast, where he 
made a survey of coast conditions pre- 
paratory to developing the expansion 
of the United States Casualty Com- 
pany in that territory. During this trip 
he also completed the establishing of 
the southwest service department in 
Dallas, Tex., and the appointment of 
Trezevant and Cochran as_ general 
agents for that field. 


Prominent Agent Dies 


L, A. Weil, prominent Missouri agent, 
passed away at his home in St. Louis 
on Friday, June 27. His death was 
caused by a complication of diseases 
resulting in bronchial-pneumonia. 
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the company’s recording and account- 
ing system. All this means a present 
increase in company expenses and 
liabilities from 30 to 40 per cent more 
than the amount of the premiums. 

Meantime the premium is in course 
of collection. In normal course, the 
company receives it in from 60 to 90 
days less the agents’ commission. 

These facts are the justification of 
the rule of the Virginia corporation 
commission. The contribution of the 
policyholder to the company is fairly 
measured by the unearned premium re- 
serve less expenses paid or immediately 
payable: but it is unjust to reckon 
interest earnings as though the con- 
tribution had been invested as soon as 
the unearned premium reserve was set 
up, when as a matter of fact it could 
not possibly earn interest for from 60 
to 90 days. 

The policyholder’s contribution stays 
with the company till it may be re- 
garded as merged in loss or expense, 
the balance being carried to profit and 
loss. Now the unearned premium re- 
serve is set up on the assumption that 
the premium is adequate to cover losses 
and expenses, and that losses and ex- 
penses are incurred at a more or less 
even rate, measured by writing off each 
month a portion of the unearned pre- 
mium reserve. Of course that may or 
may not be the case. The portion of the 
unearned premium reserve designed 
to cover losses may be too great 
or too small, and the losses may come 
in unexpected ways. If the losses out- 
run the maturity of the unearned pre- 
mium reserve, they must be financed out 
of surplus: if at a less rate, then the 
earnings of the company are to a meas- 
ure increased. 

In fire insurance no consideration is 
given to this fact. The method of ac- 
counting does not furnish details for its 
disclosure, and in all probability the 
amount involved is not worth bothering 
about. It is a reason for not reckoning 
interest earnings on loss reserves, in- 
asmuch as it cannot be told whether 
they are derived from policyholders or 
from surplus. But in casualty insur- 
ance accounting, the loss reserve is 
a very important matter. An unearned 
premium reserve on workmen’s compen- 
sation is a relatively trifling matter, 
not more than a fourth to a fifth of the 
premium income, and less than pre- 
miums in course of collection. The loss 
reserve represents a mass of deferred 
payments, and in part at least these 
are derived from contribution of policy- 
holders. 

More explicitly, compensation loss re- 
serves for the three latest policy years 
are set up on the basis of 65 per cent 
of the earned premiums less loss and 
loss expense payments, plus the amount, 
if any, by which the present value of 
outstanding losses exceeds this amount. 
In the first year, this reserve has nor- 
mally to be financed out of surplus, 
since only a portion of the compensation 
premiums are collected in advance. It 
has to be financed continuously out of 
surplus if the estimates for outstanding 
losses exceed the portion of the earned 
premiums reserved for losses and loss 
expense payments, less payments 
already made. Inasmuch, too, as the 
estimates for losses are discounted at 
4 per cent, a portion of the interest 
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Use of Interest Earnings in Rate Making 


(Continued from page 28) 


earnings must go to make good the 
reserve. But undoubtedly some money 
is made by handling this loss reserve. 
The amount is not large. Two esti- 
mates have been made of what a com- 
pensation carrier makes by _ the 
handling of his compensation pre- 
miums: and both reach a result in the 
vicinity of 2 per cent of premium in- 
come. Inasmuch as compensation rates 
heretofore have not been loaded for 
profit, this is all the margin the rates 
contain and is much less than what 
has been regarded as reasonable for 
fire companies. 

This matter is mentioned, inasmuch 
as it is likely to be raised if compensa- 
tion rates are involved in the contro- 
versy, as very likely one day they will 
be. Good or bad, the same logic that 
justifies the inclusion of interest earn- 
ings on a policyholder’s contribution, 
justifies the following of that con- 
tribution until it is finally merged into 
surplus. 


VI. WHAT IS A FAIR PROFIT? 


On this the courts must ultimately 
decide. There is no settled rule, even 
as to public utilities: much less as 
to insurance. Five per cent has gen- 
erally been regarded as a fair profit 
margin on fire rates. Casualty insur- 
ance profit loadings run somewhat 
smaller, and perhaps rightfully so, as 
casualty insurance requires a less sub- 
stantial equipment of capital and sur- 
plus. But assuming that rates are to 
be made on the rate basis of a fair 
return on the company’s stake in the 
business: what then? 


The Virginia Corporation Commis- 
sion made a computation of probable 
earnings under the rates granted. They 
allocated to Virginia a certain portion 
of capital, surplus and undivided 
profits. They reckoned interest earnings 
on this sum, allowing for a certain pro- 
portion being kept uninvested because 
of the needs of underwriting. They 
then reckoned the expected profit on 
the rates granted, apparently including 
therein not only the profit loading but 
the catastrophe loading as well (which 
certainly is not all profit). The sum 
of the interest earnings and the profits 
amounting to 9.45 per cent of the 
capital, surplus and undivided profit 
item, they concluded the rates to be 
reasonable. Without the catastrophe 
loading, this amounts to less than 7 per 
cent, a figure probably not excessive. 
The commission adds, that companies 
have other sources of income. 

There are a number of cases which 
indicate that the fair return should not 
be less than the legal rate of interest. 

Brymer v. Butler Water Co. 36 Atl. 

249 36 L. R. A. 260. 

Penn. R. Co. v. Philadelphia 

County 68 Atl. 260. 

Central of Georgia R. R. v. Ala. 

R. R. Com. 161 Fed. 925. 

Louisville etc. R. R. v. Ala. R. R. 

Com. 196 Fed. 800. 

Alabama Western R. Co. v. Ala. 

R. R. Com. 197 Fed. 954. 

It is also held that the fair return 
is properly related to the current rate 
of return on similar enterprises 
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Shepard v. Northern Pacific R. R. 

Co. 184 Fed. 765 at 816. 
and that the return should be adequate 
to support the credit of the company 
i.e. allow of dividends sufficient to en- 
courage the entrance of capital into the 
business and provide a certain margin 
of surplus. 

But the courts have no uniform rule, 
and the decision may vary with each 
specific case. What is a fair profit is 
probably an issue, as Mr. Justice Bran- 
deis says, not of law, but of estimate. 

The profit in insurance cases, if re- 
lated to similar businesses, might per- 
haps be best related to investment 
trusts, to which on the investment side, 
insurance tompanies present marked 
analogues. On the investment side they 
are subject to about the same hazards 
as investment trusts: therefore their 
profit should be at least as great. In 
addition, they have marked hazards on 
the underwriting side. Therefore in all 
fairness their profit should be some- 
what greater. Certainly there is rea- 
son to believe that if the insurance 
companies arrive at the point where 
they can make as much and more by 
turning themselves into investment 
companies, they will do so. 


VII. CONCLUSION 


On the whole one is inclined to give 
credit to the Virginia Corporation Com- 
mission with having submitted up to 
date the most careful, well-reasoned 
and equitable discussion of this com- 
plex matter. There are some points 
distinctly arguable, and it is by no 
means certain that all companies can 
live under their rule. A large com- 
pany conceivably might. A small com- 
pany needs a more generous margin 
than a large company and might find 
the profit allowance rather narrow. But 
this is a matter of detail. It seems on 
the whole very likely that the ultimate 
decision of the Supreme Court may 
follow the general lines laid down by 
the Virginia Corporation Commission, 
unless, indeed, they modify their views 
with regard to German Alliance Insur- 
ance Co. v. Lewis. It seems in other 
words to be fairly in line with their 
justification of that case. 

As to whether the Commissioners de- 
sire to take up the problem at this time 
or subsequently, that they alone can 
decide. At some time, there should be 
an endeavor to bring order out of the 
present chaos: but whether this can be 
done until the Virginia decision has run 
the gauntlet of the courts is somewhat 
doubtful. It is desired to point out, as 
has been done above, that compensation 
and casualty ratings generally involve 
problems different in detail from the 
matter of fire ratings: and that it is 
desirable that when the matter is finally 
settled, it be settled as a whole. The 
settlement should cover definitely: 

(a) The method to be used in 
setting up underwriting experience. 

(b) The treatment of interest 
earnings. 

(c) The rate base. 

(d) The reasonable profit to be 
allowed. 


If the Virginia decision stands the 
(Concluded on page 45) 
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Connecticut Reports 
(Concluded from page 7) 


panies, however, wrote less business 
in Connecticut in 1929 than in 1928. 
They issued $48,101,347 in Ordinary 
Life policies in 1929, as against a total 
of $51,122,784 in 1928. On the other 
hand, the companies of other states 
increased their total of new Ordinary 
policies from $126,806,783 in 1928 to 
$145,706,287 in 1929. The total of Or- 
dinary Life insurance in force in Con- 
necticut by all companies at the end 
of 1929 was $1,206,614,111, an increase 
of $96,690,879 over 1928. Of this 
amount, $334,831,819 was held by Con- 
necticut companies. 

The amount of group insurance 
issued in Connecticut during 1929 was 
$68,656,406, an increase of $2,851,755 
over 1928. Of this total, $39,447,399 
was issued by Connecticut companies. 
The total amount of group insurance 
in force in all companies in Connecti- 
cut rose from $176,945,369 to $200,361,- 
294, an increase of $23,415,925 over 
1928. The total of the Connecticut 
companies alone was $146,862,476 at 
the end of 1929. 

Industrial insurance written in Con- 
necticut in 1929 totaled $87,322,169, as 
compared with $83,095,432 for 1928, 
while the industrial insurance in force 


increased from $419,171,301 in 1928 to 
$451,942,244 in 1929. No Connecticut 
company writes this class of business. 

The percentage of mortgage loans to 
total investments again exceeded that 
of bonds, although both of these per- 
centages showed decreases as com- 
pared with 1928. The percentage 
which mortgage loans and bonds re- 
spectively bore to total assets were 
41.08 and 36.00 as of Dec. 31, 1929, 
and 41.59 and 37.58 as of Dec. 31, 1928. 
At the same time the percentage of 
stocks to total assets increased from 
2.25 to 3.13 per cent. 

Analysis of the investments of Con- 
necticut life companies shows slight 
decreases in the percentages of bonds, 
stocks and mortgages to total assets. 
On Dec. 31, 1929, the respective per- 
centages of bonds and mortgages to 
total assets were 41.26 and 28.32. The 
percentage of stocks to total assets de- 
creased slightly from 7.28 per cent as 
of Dec. 31, 1928, to 7.22 per cent as of 
Dec. 31, 1929. The percentage of real 
estate owned to total assets increased 
slightly from 1.84 per cent to 1.90 per 
cent. 

The ratio of actual to expected 
mortality for all life companies re- 
porting to the Connecticut department 
was 61.8 per cent for 1929 as com- 
pared with 59 per cent for 1928. 





Speakers Named 
(Concluded from page 7) 


George D. Finlayson, Superintendent 
of Insurance for Canada, Ottawa. 

Clyde F. Gay, Assistant Superinten- 
dent of Agencies, Aetna Life. 

Charles C. Gilman, Agent, National 
Life Insurance Co. of Vermont, Boston. 

Earl G. Manning, Agent, John Han- 
cock Mutual Life Insurance. 

Dr. S. S. Huebner, Dean, American 
College of Life Underwriters. 

Roger B. Hull, Managing Director 
and General Counsel, National Asso- 
ciation of Life Underwriters. 

James E. Kavanagh, Second Vice- 
President, Metropolitan Life. 

L. N. L’Esperance, Imperial Life In- 
surance Company, Montreal. 

J. J. Leddy, London Life Insurance 
Company, Saskatoon. 

John G. Donsdale, President, Trust 
Company Division, A. B. A. 

A. N. Mitchell, General Manager, 
Canada Life Assurance Company. 

John Morrell, Associate Manager, 
Equitable Life Assurance Society. 

John A. Stevenson, Manager, Penn 
Mutual Life Insurance Co. 

W. W. Swanson, Professor of Eco- 
nomics, University of Saskatchewan. 

J. F. Weston, Managing Director, Im- 
perial Life Insurance Company. 
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Insurance & In the Legislatures 
and in the Courts 


N opinion rendered by the Attor- 
ney General of Michigan is to the 
effect that a fire insurance company 
may not write conversion insurance, as 
any company, association, individual or 
association of individuals is forbidden 
to directly or indirectly transact busi- 
ness of casualty insurance unless pos- 
sessed of a certificate of authority 
therefor from the Commissioner of In- 
surance, and the statute referred to in- 
cludes insurance against burglary and 
theft. In the absence, therefore, of ex- 
press authority from the Commission- 
er, a fire insurance company may not 
write burglary insurance, and there- 
fore cannot write conversion insurance. 
cd * * 

Commissioner of Insurance Living- 
ston, of Michigan, last year issued a 
letter to companies writing automobile 
insurance in regard to so-called ficti- 
tious fleets. He has recently issued an- 
other letter calling attention to the 
previous one on the subject, warning 
the companies that he will take prompt 
steps, without further notice, to sus- 
pend or revoke the license of any com- 
pany or agent found violating the rul- 
ing mentioned. 

* * oe 

The anti-discrimination law of Mich- 
igan is construed by the Insurance De- 
partment as forbidding the writing of 
insurance covering automobiles of rel- 
atively the same hazard at variable 
rates. This ruling is found necessary 
because of the disregard of proper prac- 
tices in this respect by many companies 
in the writing of so-called fleets. The 
definition of a bona fide automobile 
fleet is as follows: “Five or more auto- 
mobiles or trucks owned and operated 
by an individual, partnership, or cor- 
poration, shall constitute a fleet, with 
the exception that a car or truck pri- 
vately owned but used in the business 
of an individual, partnership or cor- 
poration may be included in a fleet, 
for liability and property damage only, 
provided the premium is paid by such 
individual, partnership or corporation.” 
The Commissioner states that compli- 
ance with this ruling is mandatory. 

* od oa 

A ruling by the Florida Insurance 
Commissioner is to the effect that it is 
contrary to the law prohibiting a com- 
pany or agent to divide or rebate any 
part of the commission under a policy 
of a casualty company, or any other in- 
surance company, to quote the agent a 
net price and leave it to the agent to 
charge whatever his judgment dictates 
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for his services to the assured in pro- 
curing the insurance. In elucidating the 
position taken by the department, the 
Commissioner cites a hypothetical case, 
supposing that one company quotes a 
premium on a certain risk for $100 and 
allows its agent $20 commission, while 
another company quotes the agent a net 
premium of $80 and the agent makes 
also a “service charge” to his customer, 
over and above the $80. Obviously, if 
this “service charge” was left entirely 
to the discretion of the agent, he would 
be enabled thereby to give the insurance 
at a lower rate than his competitor, 
thus permitting the agent quoting the 
lower rate to virtually give a rebate 
or divide the commission, which would 
be prohibited on the part of the agent 
whose company did not quote him a net 
rate. The net rate is, therefore, con- 
sidered a vielation of the laws against 
rebating of commissions. The Commis- 
sioner also makes the point that under 
the net rate plan the State would not 
collect as much tax upon the premiums 
as under the plan whereby the full pre- 
mium is collected from the insured; 
that is, one company would pay a tax 
upon $100 premium, while the other 
would pay a tax only on the net amount 
of $80. The Commissioner also referred 
to an earlier ruling requiring that notes 
given in payment for premiums should 
bear irterest at the legal rate of 8 per 
cent. 
* *~ * 

At the next annual meeting of the 
National Convention of Insurance Com- 
missioners, to be held at Hartford, 
Conn., Sept. 8, 9 and 10, it is antici- 
pated that the principal subjects of 
discussion will be taxation of insurance 
and legislation concerning financial re- 
sponsibility of motorists. 

be * * 

In West Virginia, the State Auditor 
some time ago called upon the fire in- 
surance companies which are members 
of the West Virginia Uniformity Asso- 
ciation to withdraw contracts sub- 
mitted to agents, which would impose 
a penalty upon such agents as did not 
agree to the separation idea. The com- 
panies thereupon sued in the United 
States District Court for an injunction 
to prevent the State officids from 
bringing suit in a State Court to pre- 
vent the insurance companies from car- 
rying their proposed contracts with 
agents into effect, and secured such an 
injunction. Subsequently, the United 
States District Court for the Southern 
District of West Virginia, after a hear- 
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ing, dismissed the case as to the Attor- 
ney General, but issued an order re- 
straining the State Auditor from inter- 
fering with the said contract or suing 
in the State Courts. The Auditor ap- 
pealed to the United States Circuit 
Court of Appeals at Richmond, Va., 
which court upheld the position taken 
by the State Auditor to the extent of 
modifying the decree so as to in no way 
interfere with the Auditor in taking 
any steps which he may deem advisa- 
ble looking to bringing suit in the State 
Courts under the statute. 
* ok x 

The Supreme Court of New York has 
rendered a decision on the question of 
the claim of the former counsel of the 
Lincoln Auto Mutual Casualty Corpor- 
ation, of New York, for balance of sal- 
ary for the entire unexpired term of 
his contract, which was for three years 
at $40,000. Less than two months prior 
to the appointment of Superintendent 
of Insurance Albert Conway, the em- 
ployment of the counsel had been ter- 
minated. The counsel claimed that he 
was wrongfully discharged and was en- 
titled to prove a claim for $23,750, 
representing the balance of unpaid sal- 
ary for the entire unexpired term of 
the contract. The referee awarded the 
counsel the full amount of his claim, 
but the Supreme Court has reduced the 
amount to $1,250. In his opinion, Jus- 
tice Levy said: “Had the liquidation 
commenced prior to the claimant’s dis- 
charge it is perfectly clear that no re- 
covery could have been had for the re- 
mainder of the contract period. How- 
ever, as the discharge antedated the 
taking over of the company’s affairs by 
the Superintendent of Insurance, a 
cause of action in favor of the claim- 
ant had already arisen. This does not 
necessarily mean that he was entitled 
to obtain damages for a sum equiva- 
lent to the salary stipulated in the con- 
tract for the full unexpired period of 
his employment. . . . Had he not been 
discharged, the compensation of the 
claimant would have undoubtedly come 
to an end on Nov. 30, 1927, the date of 
the order for liquidation. Why should 
the mere fact that he was discharged 
prior to that time give him the right 
to reeover compensation additionally 
for eighteen months subsequent to No- 
vember, 1927?” 

x * * 

A bill which was introduced in Con- 
gress (H. R. 4015) and which provides 
for the furnishing of evidence of finan- 
cial responsibility by a motorist before 
the issuance of a fresh license after his 
having been convicted of a traffic of- 
fense calling for suspension or revoca- 
tion of his license in the District of 
Columbia, has been reported favorably 
by the Senate. 
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Aetna Life, Hartford. . . Conning & Co., Hart..|........... Dedede enin chs Sealey oe cee estes moO 4100 1... 5 feos. 
Conning & Co., Hart.. Lloyds Cas., N.Y....... 2,000,000} 10 | 18.58} 21.02}—4.06) .60)....]....] 28 | 8 
Curtis & Sanger, N.Y. Maryland Cas., Balt....} 5,000,000} 25 | 59.38) 92.47; 1.89) 5.00}....]....]119 | 70] 
Amer. Equit., N. Y..... Mass. Bd. & Ins., Bos’n.} 4,000,000) 25 | 63.90} 75.15} 1.99) 4.00)....]....}165 |100) 
C. A. Day & Co., Inc , 
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Bokrs. & Shipr:, N. Y.. Natl. Fire, Hartford... . -| 89 | 64 
ere Conning & Co., Hart. ae Eee 
Curtis & Sanger, N.Y. Curtis & Sanger, N.Y. a Fee 
Balt.-Amer., N.Y...... Nat'l Liberty, N.Y..... .| 20 | 113 
C. Sincere & Co.. Chi . BARONS 0 oe cassie see Sebasies 
Boston Casualty, Bos... C. Sincere & Co., Chi.|... 
C.A. Day & Co..Bos.. Curtis & Sanger, N.Y. ap 
H.D.Knox&Co..Bos. . poms Nat’! Surety, N.Y...... Bee! ee) 
Boston Ins., Boston... . 570. 28/659. X "NORE lease Nat'l Union Fire, Pitts. . ...|298 |200 
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a. Includes $0.57 gain from Mixed Claims Commission. s. Stock dividend. 
b. 5000 shares preferred $100 par; 100,000 shares common $5 par. 4d. Includes $12.29 gain from Mixed Claims Commission. 
c. On common stock; 7 per cent paid on erred. e. Includes $18.77 gain from Mixed Claims Commission. 
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The Investor’s Viewpoint 


Three of Moody’s Man- 
uals for 1930 Appear 


Volumes Off the Press Main- 
tain Standards That Have 
Made Service Famous 


Two Yet to Be Published 








“Industrials,” “Banks, Insurance 
and Real Estate,” “Govern- 
ments and Municipals” 

Those persons who love to speculate 
on what ten books they would take 
with them were they forced to reside on 
a desert island might not include the 
famous Moody’s Manuals among their 
selections, but it might almost be said 
that were these annual publications to 
fail to appear each year many thou- 
sand people interested in financial af- 
fairs would feel that they had landed 
on a desert island. 


Three of the five manuals for 1930 
have been issued and to say that they 
maintain the same high standard of ac- 
curacy and completeness that has made 
them famous would be about the 
highest praise that could be given them. 
The three volumes deal respectively as 
their titles indicate, with “Industrials,” 
“Banks, Insurance, Real Estate, In- 
vestment Trusts,” and “Governments 
and Municipals.” The other two vol- 
umes of the five, soon to come from the 
press, are “Public Utilities” and “Rail- 
roads.” 


“Canst thou draw out leviathan with 
a hook?” As easy to review in a few 
paragraphs such volumes as_ these. 
The three now published in bulk alone 
total about nine thousand pages. 
Taking simply the one that deals with 
the banks, insurance, real estate and 
investment trusts, its subdivisions are: 
Federal and reserve banks, foreign 
banks of issue, National banks, State 
banks, trust companies, foreign joint 
stock banks, American investment 
trusts, foreign investment trusts, ac- 
ceptance corporations, finance and 
credit companies, fire insurance com- 
panies, life insurance companies, for- 
eign insurance companies, surety and 
casualty companies, title and guaran- 
tee companies, real estate mortgage 
companies, real estate bond companies, 
federal land banks, joint stock land 
banks, foreign mortgage banks, bank 
for international settlements. 

Turning to some of the special fea- 
tures of this particular volume there 
are on blue paper inserts such things 
as a geographical index of banks, a 
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classification of banks by total 
resources, an investment trust tabula- 
tion showing sponsors, capital struc- 
ture and original offering prices, an 
investment trust directory of directors, 
a tabulation of stock purchase war- 


rants, convertible issues and partici- 


pating securities and a list of merged 
banks, insurance companies, etc. 





Nation’s Basic Industries 

The tremendous growth and expan- 
sion of our country is indexed by the 
mere size of the Moody manuals. They 
cover, of course, foreign as well as 
American organizations, but, naturally, 
it is in the United States that the 
ever mounting tide of industrial and 
financial progress is most evident. A 
most valuable feature of the manual 
devoted to industrials is a section on 
Nations basic industries which includes 
many charts and treats of aeronautics 
and aircraft, agricultural implements, 
automobiles, building and building ma- 
terials, census of manufacturers, chem- 
icals, coal, copper, cotton, electrical 
equipment, fertilizers, leather and 
shoes, machinery and machine tools, 
meat packing, metals, paper, petro- 
leum, railroad equipment, rayon, retail 
trade, rubber and tires, shipbuilding 
and shipping, silk, steel and iron, su- 
gar, tobacco and wool. The index alone 
of this volume runs to 250 pages. 


The reviewer of these books, were 
he intending to be exhaustive in his 
comments, would have to emulate Ten- 
nyson’s brook and go on forever. We 
will conclude by saying that for once 
we agree with a cover blurb, that 
“the complete Manual Service is uni- 
versally recognized as a most authori- 
tative and comprehensive source of 
investment facts.” 
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Investment Earnings as. a 


Rate-Making Factor 
(Concluded from page 41) 


test of the courts, it might prove to be 
a basis for reaching an agreement, 
which if translated into statute law 
would remove a host of troublesome 
questions from the consideration of 
supervisory officials. 

In view of the unsettled legal atmos- 
phere, the probable smallness of the 
amount involved, and the distinct prob- 
ability that an application to compensa- 
tion insurance of any of the rules laid 
down in the fire cases would operate in 
the direction of a rate increase. I have 
hesitated to urge any of these rules for 
application to compensation insurance 
rate making. 

At the moment, however, it seems 
highly probable that a move for a profit 
loading on compensation rates is to be 
brought forward. It is my purpose to 
urge the council to lay this matter be- 
fore the National Convention of Insur- 
ance Commissioners for a general dis- 
cussion: and if this be done, then the 
matter of interest earnings may be con- 
sidered in connection therewith. By 
estimate, as above stated, the interest 
earnings actually made on handling 
premiums is in the vicinity of 2 per 
cent. If to this be added a profit load- 
ing of 2.5 per cent the total profit is 
4.5 per cent, an amount still less than 
has been held reasonable in case of fire 
companies. The proposition is not there- 
fore unconceivable, but involves a 
change of rating procedure general in 
effect, and one which will operate un- 
doubtedly in the direction of an in- 
crease in rates. Whether submitted or 
not, it is a matter highly appropriate 
for the consideration of the National 
Convention. 


American Bonding Appointment 


BALTIMORE, July 8.—Charles E. 
Cole has been elected a resident vice- 
president of the American Bonding 
Company. He is a member of the 


firm of James Rolph, Jr., Landis & 
Ellis, of San Francisco, which has been 
named as a general agency of the 
company for that territory. 
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American Investment 
S i 
Boston Insurance 
Columbian Nat’l. Life 
New Hampshire Fire 
United Life & Accident 
and all other 
New England Insurance Stocks 


CHAS. A. DAY & CO. 


Incorporated 


Sears Bldg. 
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52.93% 


of the new business Paid for in The North- 
western Mutual Life Insurance Company in 
the year 1929 was upon applications of 
members previously insured in the Com- 


pany. 
Once a Policyholder— 
Always a Prospect 





































Just Reinsurance 


—That’s All 
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CHICAGO 
a THE POLICYHOLDERS’ COMPANY 
What Makes a Good 
Company? The 
A company with sufficient age and financial sta- Northwestern Mutual Life 
bility, a live-and-let-live contract, policies that C 
compare favorably with the best, close Head Of- Insurance ompany | 


fice cooperation, lead service and other modern 
working tools. These are the principal things for 
which an agent looks. 

By these standards Fidelity is a good company. W. D. VAM DERE, Precttens 
Its reputaton rests upon over half a century of ———— 
fair dealing. It is financially solid. 1t operates in 
thirty-nine states, including New York, on a full 
level net premium basis and has over $415,000,000 
insurance in force. Its lead service and Low Rate 
policies make selling easier. 

Desirable openings for the right men seeking a 
wider and more profitable field of action. 


THE FIDELITY MUTUAL LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
PHILADELPHIA 
Walter LeMar Talbot, President 


of Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
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management make it possible for 


you to enjoy the best in New 





York at the Lincoln. Bath, shower, 








Insurance servidor and the “sleepingest” 



















, — id “so beds imaginable in every room, 
ver 
$157,000, ooo ¥ 1400 Rooms—1400 Baths 





Harry L. Seay, 
“President F 5 NEW YORK'S NEW $3.5 Fer $4_77 For 


Cuvee V. P. é: to = 
H. - Seay, a H OT FE [ Telephone Lackawanna 1400 
Vice President 


= SLINCOLN 


VP. & Secty. 
Eighth Avenue, 44th to 45th Sts., Times Square 
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National Association Closes 
Good Year 


Membership Total for June 30 
Shows Gain of 232 Over Last 
Year’s Effort 


In spite of the fact that the year 
has not been so promising in many re- 
spects and notwithstanding the fact 
that last year the National Association 
of Life Underwriters put on an inten- 
sive drive for membership, the current 
fiscal year which closed on June 30 
brought a net gain of 232 in member- 
ship. Considering the facts mentioned 
above this record would seem to offer 
conclusive proof that the American life 
underwriter is becoming “association 
minded.” Certainly the year’s results 
constitute a splendid endorsement of 
the work of Managing Director Roger 
B. Hull and his capable corps of as- 
sistants. 

As an example of how some of the 
representative associations functioned 
the following membership statistics are 
given: New York City, 1591, gain of 
215; Indianapolis, 527, gain of 371; 
Pittsburgh, 895, gain of 230; Chicago, 
746, gain of 199; Boston, 719, gain of 
30; Cleveland, 609, gain of 71; Phila- 
delphia, 607, gain of 73; Kansas City, 
244, gain of 208; Newark, 206, gain of 
77; Peoria, 212, gain of 74; San An- 
tonio, 145, gain of 75; Terre Haute, 
86, gain of 62; Richmond, 165, gain of 
72; Sacramento, 56, gain of 27; Ore- 
gon, 258, gain of 27 and Colorado, 343, 
a gain of 15. 





Conn. Mutual Agents Meet 


The ninth home office conference for 
new representatives of The Connecticut 
Mutual Life Insurance Company 
started July 8 with about thirty agents 
present from all parts of the country. 
The conference is under the direction 
of Thomas M. Stokes, educational di- 
rector, assisted by members of the 
agency department and officials of the 
Home Office staff. 

The first afternoon session was fea- 
tured by a talk on the new disability 
benefits by Leslie R. Martin, followed 
by a discussion of the procedure fol- 
lowed in paying death and disability 
claims, by Benjamin W. Loveland. The 
Company’s financial background, dis- 
cussed by Robert L. Fisher, concluded 
the regular sessions of the first day. 
The President’s Dinner was held at 
the Hartford Golf Club in the evening. 





The Central States Life Insurance Com- 
Pany of St. Louis announces the appoint- 
ment of Dick Trotter, general agent for the 
Dallas, Tex., territory. Mr. Trotter resigned 
the vice-presidency of one of the largest 
machinery concerns in this section to go into 
the life insurance business. 
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MUTUAL BENEFIT LIFE 


HEARING ON _ DISABIL- 
ITY FORMS 


A ruling by the Superintend- 
ent of Insurance for New York 
was printed in last week’s issue 
of THE SPECTATOR stating that 
the Mutual Benefit Life Insur- 
ance Company had been denied 
approval of their disability forms 
and that the company would not 
be allowed to issue after June 30 
their usual disability contracts. 

Following this ruling however, 
the Mutual Benefit Life was 
granted a stay of certiorari order 
by the New York Supreme Court 
which will permit the contin- 
uance of their disability business 
until July 12 when a hearing on 
the question will be held by Jus- 
tice Staley of Albany County. 











Provident Mutual’s Big Month 

Exceeding its best previous produc- 
tion by over four million, the Provident 
Mutual Life Insurance Company of 
Philadelphia issued $19,418,000 of new 
insurance during June, 1930. This is a 
gain of more than 29 per cent over 
June, 1928, the.previous record month 
in the company’s sixty-five year old his- 
tory. 

Franklin C. Morss, manager of 
agencies, states that the splendid pro- 
duction for the month of June is due 
to the concerted activity on the part of 
the company’s field force in making a 
special drive for disability coverage in 
connection with life insurance and hon- 
oring President Asa S. Wing during 
June, which is set aside as President’s 
Month. 

News of the record-breaking month 
follows closely on the heels of an an- 
nouncement that the Provident had 
obtained its first billion of life insur- 
ance in force, on June 16, 1930. 





College President Enters 


Life Insurance 


Dr. John M. Thomas, president 
of Rutgers University will resign 
that position in October accord- 
ing to recent announcement 
which told of his election and 
acceptance of the office of first 
vice-president of the National 
Life Insurance Company of 
Montpelier, Vt. 

Dr. Thomas has been a director 
of the insurance company for the 
past ten years. 
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Aetna Life Agents Gather 
at Mackinac Island 





Five Hundred in Attendance at 
First of a Series of Regional 
Meetings 


Approximately five hundred Aetna 
Life agents of the Eastern territory 
met at Mackinac Island, Michigan on 
Monday of this week for a four day 
convention program. This regional 
meeting is to be the first of a series 
which will be held during the month 
of July and which will cover the en- 
tire country. 

Vice-president K. A. Luther opened 
the Michigan meeting on Monday. As- 
sistant Vice-president W. H. Dallas and 
Associate Medical Director P. M. Cort 
were other Home Office officials sched- 
uled for addresses as was also J. E. 
Griffith, Jr., secretary of the group 
division. 

The New York delegation from the 
R. H. Keffer agency included the fol- 
lowing well known producers: 

Charles P. Rogge, C. C. Pritchard, 
A. C. Marschalck, H. L. Jamison, W. H. 
Waddington, G. L. Farrington, R. H. 
Keffer, Stanley Weiland, Max Saymon, 
P. W. Hall, Jr., J. Edward Dunn, James 
P. Garry, W. W. Luman, J. A. Bonanno, 
L. D. Briant, L. W. Sechtman, R. V. 
Croker and C. S. Titus, 

The program consists of business ses- 
sions, recreation, and a banquet. East- 
ern Aétna-izers have the added treat 
of going to and from Mackinac Island 
by boat via the Great Lakes. 


Family Income Policy Causes 
Nearly 60% Gain 


President Philip Burnet of the 
Continental American Life Insurance 
Company announces that due to their 
new family income policy, new business 
for the first six months, on the basis 
of its actual commuted value rather 
than its nominal face amount, shows 
a gain of nearly 60 per cent as com- 
pared with the same period of last 
year. 

Of the total new business, 57 per 
cent was on the family income plan in 
policies which continue to average 
nearly $8,000 each of nominal face 
amount and more than $16,000 each of 
actual commuted value. Further that 
the policy has now been adopted by 
more than twenty companies in this 
country, scattered all the way from 
Massachusetts on the East to Cali- 
fornia on the West, while it is also 
being issued in England by one of the 
larger British institutions. 
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The Insurance Year Book—1930 
58th ANNUAL ISSUE 


To be issued this year earlier than ever before, these three massive volumes, brought 
strictly up-to-date, are more valuable this year than ever. Complete data regarding 
ali classes of Insurance Companies is contained in these volumes, together with thou- 


sands of facts and figures that every Insurance man needs, from 
agent. As important as your telephone book. 


the executive to the 


ORDER NOW 


PRICES 


Life Insurance Volume, including Special Reports..... $20.00 
Casualty, Surety and Miscellaneous Insurance Volume, 

including Monthly Bulletin arid Special Reports.. 20.00 
Fire and Marine Insurance Volume, including Monthly 


Bulletin and Special Reports........... err 20.00 
Two Volumes, when ordered together................ 35.00 
Three Volumes, when ordered together............... 50.00 





SOME OF OUR FIRE, CASUALTY AND 
MISCELLANEOUS INSURANCE PUBLICATIONS 


Fire and Marine Publications 


Agents’ and Inspectors’ Pocketbook of Fire Protection $2.50 
Agent’s Key to Fire Insurance 3.50 


Appraisers and Adjusters Handbook 5.00 
Automobile Insurance , 3.75 
Building Construction as Applied to Fire Insurance _ 1.50 
Crane’s Expiration Registers 6.50 up 
Down to Brass Tacks a 


Earthquake Hazards and Insurance ie: 
Fire Insurance Inspection and Underwriting (Fourth 


Edition) 
Fire Insurance Law Chart 3.00 
Fire Insurance Laws, Taxes and Fees 25.00 
Fire Insurance Policyholders’ Pocket Index 15 
Fire Prevention and Protection 4.25 
Fire Underwriting Profit and Loss Tables -10 
Insurance Investors’ Index 7.50 
Making of the Fire Insurance Rate, The 6.00 
McGarrity’s Rapid Premium Calculator 1.00 
Mutual Fire Insurance Fallacies -10 
New Building Estimator by Arthur (New Revised 

Edition) 6.00 
Operation of 80% Average Clause -06 
Quick Pro Rata Premium Table .50 
Rapid Calculator 3.00 
Ready Reckoner for Earned and Unearned Premiums 7.50 
Semmann’s Fire Insurance Cancellation Tables 2.00 
Special Agents’ and Adjusters’ Handbook 2.00 
Special Agents’ Electrical Handbook 1.00 
Stock vs. Mutual Insurance -10 
Universal Manual of Fire Insurance Cancellation 3.00 
Weakness of Mutual Fire Insurance .10 
Where Fire Insurance Dividends Come From 10 
Windstorm and Tornado Insurance 2.50 





Casualty and Miscellaneous Insurance Publications 
Adjusters’ Manual for the Settlement of Accident and 


Health Claims, 1926 edition. 6.00 
Automobile Insurance 3.75 
Casualty Insurance Laws Taxes and Fees 25.00 
Causes of Disability 10.00 
Claims Arising from Results of Personal Injuries 3.50 
Cutting the Cost of Auto Insurance in Half 1.00 
Daily Casualties—an accident leaflet -10 
Defying Fate—an accident leaflet 10 
Handy Chart of Casualty and other Miscellaneous 

Insurance Companies in America 75 
Health and Accident Salesman -50 
Health and Life Insurance Tables 10.00 
Insurability, Prognosis and Selection 10.00 
Insurance Investors’ Index 7.50 
Investigators’ and Adjusters’ Hand Book, 1926 edition 3.50 
Manual of Accident and Health Insurance 3.00 
Pocket Register of Accident Insurance 075 
Practice of Workmen’s Compensation Insurance 4.00 
Principles of Surety Underwriting 4.50 
Selection of Risks by the Casualty Solicitor -50 
Selling Accident and Health Insurance 1.00 
Social Insurance, by I. M. Rubinow 5.20 
Successful Selling of Accident and Health Insurance 1.75 
Sunderlin on Automobile Insurance 10.00 
Surety and Casualty Salesmanship 4.00 
Standard Accident Table, A 1.50 
Underwriting and Investment Profits and Losses -10 


Sole Agents for all works handled by CHARLES & EDWIN LAYTON, of London, England 


Send ten cents for complete Catalogue of Insurance Publications with descriptive 
circular of books listed above. 
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